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US AND 


The prose passage on the right is one 
of the speeches from “US,” the new 
roduction by the Royal Shakespeare 
mpany which had its world premiere 
on Thursday night. This production is 
a corporate venture which has been 
gathering momentum gradually over the 
last four months; It seeks to involve the 
audience in the Vietnam situation, and 
has harnessed the talents and energies 
of, among others, Peter Brook (director), 
Sally Jacobs (designer), Richard Peas- 
lee (music), Adrian Mitchell (lyrics), 
Denis Cannan (original text), Geoffrey 
Reeves and Albert Hunt (associate 
directors). The photo on the right shows 
members of the company in discussion 
during rehearsal. 
Theatrically, this is an exciting venture; 
and, coming as it does at a time when 
the Vietnam situation worsens daily, it’s 
also an {mportant one. Writing about this ° 
year’s Trafalgar Square puppet show at 
Easter (“Peace News,” April 29), Mike 
Kustow said: 
“We know that the meeting of live 
audience and live performers can 
spark off a depth of communication 
that defies the Hes and half-truths of 
press and television.” 
if this production succeeds in nothing 
more than effectively speaking the ter- 
rible truths about our present situation 
to people in a new kind of language, it 
will have achieved much; it won’t have 
posed any solution, but the need today 
is not so much for panaceas as for truth- 
ful exposés. 


IN THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 

John Keohane sums up the Labour 
Party Conference 
Bill Hetherington: The noble art of 
self-defence 

John Pilgrim: Prophets of doom 
Betty Pilkington’s UN commentary 
Alan Mimardiere reviews ‘The War 
is Over’ 


I want you to understand very clearly just what it is you are protesting 
about when you demonstrate. 

Most of your protests are based on a misunderstanding of what this 
war is about. 

It’s really very simple. Vietnam is, at the moment, the focal point of 
a great power struggle. 

We think that our way of life is better than that of the Communists. 
Believing this, we can’t allow the Communists to take over South 
Vietnam. 

It is possible to make a protest against our activities. You may say that 
it’s wrong for great powers to be killing innocent people. But if you 
say that, you are, in effect, condemning everything on which civilised 
societies have been based for the past 2,000 years. 

History is the story of power struggles. Those engaged in those struggles 
always believed they were right. The only morality lies in gaining 
your ends while inflicting as little suffering as possible. 

America is the most powerful nation in the history of the world. We 
think we’re using our overwhelming power with more restraint than 
any other nation in the history of the world. This is the essence of our 
moral case. 

You may reject that case, but if you do so, you are rejecting the 
concept of the power struggle itself. You are denying the right of 
anyone to use power to achieve ends that he thinks are right. You are 
saying: ‘“‘I will achieve my ends by rejecting the power struggle.” And 
you will probably not achieve your ends. 

If every general started questioning his orders, and deciding when to 
fight or not to fight a battle, what is there to stop the officers from 
questioning the generals, and the soldiers from questioning the officers? 
This kind of disorder may lead to war being abolished. But only if you 
are prepared to accept the full consequences of disorder have you any 
right to judge me. 

When you protest, you should realise that you are in fact protesting, 
not against a war in Vietnam, but against the whole concept of an 
orderly society. 

If this is what you want, I shall listen to you as respectfully as I hope 
you will listen to me. 

And I shall continue to disagree with you. 
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Thanks from Cambodia 


I thank you sincerely for sending me 
Peace News of September 23, and more 
particularly for publishing the article, 
“Cambodia and Vietnam.” This contri- 
bution to the defence of the truth on 
the Americo-South Vietnamese aggres- 
sions against Cambodia and on the hos- 
tile policy of Saigon, Bangkok and Wash- 
ington towards our independence and 
neutrality is a very precious support 
and encouragement. Will you also con- 
vey our gratitude to our friend Russell 
Johnson and our congratulations on his 
understanding of our problems. I assure 
you of all our support in your noble 
action. 

Norodom Sihanouk, 

Chief of State of Cambodia. 


We apologise for two errors in the 
article, “Cambodia and Vietnam.” The 
village mentioned in the photograph 
caption on page 1 should be spelt Thiok 
Trach, and the trucks inspected on high- 
way 13 (page 2, para 3) were on their 
way to Vientiane, Laos, not Vietnam as 
stated. - Ed. 


Church demonstration 


I should like to make some corrections 
to your report (October 7) of the demon- 
stration in the Brighton Methodist 
Church on October 2. 

I did not address George Brown per- 
sonally, but all the hypocrites collective- 
ly. I was not set upon by stewards and 
dragged outside, but left quietly when 
I had finished what I wanted to say. 
I said nothing about Vietnam at any 
time. I was charged five, not seven, 
hours after being arrested. 

I should also like to make some com- 
ments about the demonstration. Ruth 
Walter and I are not members of the 
Vietnam Action Group because, although 
we support ‘its activities so far, we do 
not accept its attitude to the Vietnam 
war. We went to Brighton to protest not 
against the hypocrisy of the British 
government’s Vietnam policy in_parti- 
cular, but against that of iits foreign 
and economic policies in general. We do 
not agree with the idea of interrupting + 
let alone shouting down - people during 
a religious service, whoever they are and 
whatever they say, and if we had known 
that this was the intention we should 
have been reluctant to take part. Free- 
dom of speech applies to Wilson and 
Brown as much as to us. 

Finally I should like to express some 
thanks. The nine of us who were arrested 
in Brighton owe a great deal to Tony 
Smythe ‘and Ben Birnberg and their 
staffs who worked so hard to get us out 
of prison so soon, and to all the other 
people who did so much to make our 
three or four days inside more bearable. 
Let me remind your readers of the iim- 
portance of the National Council for 
Civil Liberties and the value of giving 
practical help to people who suddenly 
find themselves or their friends and re- 
latives in prison. 

Nicolas Walter, 

4 Vane Close, Kenton, Middlesex. 


I am writing on behalf of the nine 
people -accused under Section 2 of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Act, 
1860, of riotous behaviour in a church at 
Brighton where some of them intervened 
when George Brown and Harold Wilson 
were reading the lessons. 

Considerable sympathy and support for 
the actions of several of the nine were 
shown by nearby members of the con- 
gregation who were obviously Labour 
Party Conference delegates. 

It could be of great help to our defence 
if these people would come forward as 
witnesses of what actually took place. 
We would be able to pay their out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

Would those prepared to help contact 
me as quickly as possible? 

And nderson, 

40 Tudor Close, Dartford, Kent. 


Impeach Johnson 


Why does Bob Overy (September 23) be- 
Neve I misunderstand David McReynolds 
and then reiterate as though for clarifi- 
cation precisely the argument I was 
seeking to rebut? On Bob Overy’s own 
evidence I don’t misunderstand Dave, 
I disagree with him. 

He says that “The problem is indeed 


how to relate to the man on the other 
side of the television screen...” Well, 
supposing we do succeed here in making 
effective contact with Johnson, what in 
fact do we achieve? I recall when peace- 
niks were picketing outside the White 
House under Kennedy he invited them 
inside for a cup of coffee. They got 
through alright, but to what end? They 
discovered Kennedy was on their side, 
but they and he were surely well aware 
he couldn’t stay there and remain Presi- 
dent of the USA. 


Personalising these major issues of war 
and peace in terms of this or that leader 
is fundamentally little more than an 
expression of the psychological mechan- 
ism of guilt transference at work. How 
easy and how marvellous to be able to 
point the finger; there, there’s the bas- 
tard, he’s responsible, he’s the moral 
pervert who is causing all the trouble. 
By allowing an emotional climate of this 
kind to develop the end result is not 
peace and brotherhood, but minority 
persecution and the gratification of the 
mob instinct which exists in us all. 

Not only does such an analysis proceed 
from faulty assumptions, it leads to re- 
sults which are sterile, negative and un- 
creative, not least because it fails to 
take adult account of the social forces 
which are really creating the war danger. 
We pacifists have failed here for more 
than a generation, and I am convinced 
that this is the key to the otherwise 
astonishing phenomena of the failure of 
our peace message and our peace work 
to strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of our equally troubled fellow 
citizens. 

Like many peaceniks, Bob Overy seems 
to regard what he calls my “vision of 
a decentralised society’ as some sort of 
luxury we can afford to indulge in after 
we have spent ourselves in the heat of 
the battle. Would it not be more “ realis- 
tic” and “ practical” to take account of 
Ha ee of CND and the Committee of 


I recall vividly how for years there was 
a vast involuntary conspiracy of silence 
about the whole question of nuclear 
weapons. It was only when a relatively 
small number of people made the ques- 
tion the central activity of their lives 
that millions of previously acquiescent 
people were able to see through the 
official soporific and to respond creative- 
ly. They thought that if they made 
enough noise about these awful weapons 
they would be heard and al] would be 
well, They were wrong. They underrated 
altogether the strength and complexity 
of the social forces that had produced 
the bombs and, for this reason, CND 
became absorbed into the very pattern of 
the forces it had unwittingly set out to 
oppose; adherence to it has now become 
largely an emasculated affirmation of 
pseudo-radical dissent. Similarly, when 
supporters of the Committee of 100 
realised they were no more effective in 
stopping the drift to war than if they 
had all sat at home, most of them did 
so, and there they continue to sit. 

The lesson I take here is that war and 
thermonuclear weapons are not a kind 
of fungus growth on an otherwise 
healthy body, a growth which can be 
removed by sudden political surgery, 
such as impeaching presidents and the 
like. They are the natural manifesta- 
tion of a diseased social order. If we 
can bring to bear the utmost resources 
of our imaginations and bring to it to 
the utmost exercise of our sense of 
moral compassion and our sense of truth 
to end the involuntary conspiracy of 
silence about the real nature of this 
disease, we may find (to our surprise?) 
that not only are we able to strike the 
vital, responsive spark in the hearts of 
millions that we have so long sought, 
we may find too, at last, that we are also 
able to sustain it. 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, SW5. 


Servicemen 


The case of Leading Engineering 
Mechanic John Mayhew (as reported in 
the Guardian on October 3) has a num- 
ber of disturbing features. John Mayhew 
enlisted as an ordinary seaman to serve 
nine years on leaving school in 1957. 
Neither he nor his mother realised that 
the engagement did not begin officially 
until he had completed boy’s service two 


Letters to 
the Editor 


years later. It seems, after Parliamentary 
pressure by the National Council for 
Civil Liberties and others, he may be 
allowed to buy himself out by July of 
next year. By then his “nine-year en- 
gagement” will have lasted almost a 
decade. . 
We do not know why John Mayhew decid- 
ed to enlist, but he must have done so 
while still at school. Perhaps it was as 
the result of a “careers talk” by a re- 
cruiting officer given in school - perhaps 
not. Certainly many education commit- 
tees do permit such talks. 

When the matter was raised in the 
Commons in August the Minister of 
Defence for the Royal Navy, Mr J. P. W. 
Mallalieu, admitted: “I do think it is 
undesirable that recruits should be al- 
lowed to commit themselves irrevocably 
to long engagements before they know 
what they are in for.” Perhaps Peace 
News readers may like to call the atten- 
tion of their loca] education committees 
to this case and ask that the policy of 
permitting recruiting officers access to 
schools should cease. 

Alan Staley, 

39 St Keyna Avenue, 

Hove 3, Sussex. 


Factory for Peace 


Contrary to Geoffrey Carnall’s report of 
October 7, I did not break into the 
Factory for Peace. I did not remove any 
factory documents other than those coL 
lected by my voluntary labour and those 
I brought into the factory from my own 
private technical bookshelf. I did not 
burn good technical literature which as 
a design draughtsman I could profitably 
use myself. I felt entitled to remove 
quite openly my own literature; no pro- 
test or objection was raised to this, as 
at the time I told my friends in the 
factory that any worker who wanted 
technical literature could have all my 
stuff if he came to me and asked for 


it. 

Alan Parker, 

40 Murano Street, Glasgow NW. 
Geoffrey Carnall writes: I am sorry not 
to have checked this point with Alan 
Parker. 


CND crisis 


I do wish that Barnaby Martin (October 
7) would pop in to CND office and get 
the facts before rushing into print. 

The issue about closing the office has 
only arisen at the National Council be- 
cause of the real threat that our credit- 
ors will close us. How much of the 
Campaign would survive is anyone’s 
guess. 

One of the reasons that we want the 
money to carry on iis because we want 
to offer literature, films, speakers and 
organisers. 

Head office usually gets speakers’ dates 
for local groups, we have a film in pro- 
cess at the moment, we have printed 
many leaflets and Fomphiets and posters 
- we have two of each waiting to be 
produced now. ; 

I am one of the organisers and Barnaby 
Martin met me last week. There is an- 
other in Manchester and another in 
Birmingham. We need more. 

If CND head office closes down I also 
hope that CND groups will be deter- 
mined to work harder, but I hope that 
CND office does not close. Give us your 
money, Barnaby. 

Michael Kennedy, 

London Region organiser, CND, 

14 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 


Scottish nationalists 


My attention has been drawn to the 
letter from Oliver Brown which appeared 
in Peace News on September2. * 

I am most certainly not a newcomer to 
the Scottish national] movement. Having 
been active now for more than ten 
years, I think I can fairly claim to have 
been in the movement long before the 
an upsurge of activity and member- 
ship. 

I am, and was, aware that Dr Robert 
Mcintyre was returned to Westminster 
for a few months in 1945, but as he lost 
his seat in the same year, and never 
regained it, we must regretfully say that 
the result was a “ fluke.” 


For a number of years after that, as I 
stated, our friends in Plaid Cymru were 
undoubtedly more successful in every 
way, until Ian Macdonald and Billy 
Wolfe put the SNP on the road to suc- 
cess in Bridgeton and West Lothian 
respectively. 

But now our fellow-Celts have scored a 
great victory, and no freak this time 
either; and we in Scotland can look for- 
ward to our first MP of the new era. 
Perhaps it may be Dr Robert McIntyre 
himself. Few people can deserve it 
more. 

Bill McBlane, 

90 Misk Knowes, 

Stevenston, Ayrshire. 


Overseas aid 


On my return to London (after a trip 
abroad, largely concerned with projects 
in a developing country) I saw your 
issue of August 26 where Mr John 
Keohane makes some sharp criticisms of 
the Ministry of Overseas Development 
and its place in the government’s prior- 
ities. He is fully entitled to do so; but 
he builds his argument on a misreading 
of the published facts. 

Mr Keohane implies that we have failed 
to fulfil the UN formula for 1% of 
national income devoted to development. 
Britain has achieved and passed the UN 
formula. (This was, incidentally, for 
government aid and private capital com- 
bined.) 

He says: ‘The National Plan said that 
this expansion in aid would be halted.” 
It did not. It said (S 39 of Ch. 7): “ The 
Plan makes provision for only a small 
rise over the levels of the current year.” 
He also says: “In 1965 aid actually 
dropped.” It did not; it reached the 
(then) record level of £197 million. He 
compares 1965 unfavourably with the 
late 1950s. Aid in 1965 was nearly three 
times the 1958 figure. But after the 
record year of 1965, the Minister an- 
nounced higher figures - £225 million 
for the current financial year. 

I pass over Mr Keohane'’s suggestion that 
private investment should be channelled 
through the Ministry; remark that coun- 
tries with bases (Singapore and Libya) 
account for a very small fraction of this 
programme, and that the responsibilities 
retained by the Commonwealth Office 
and the Treasury are entirely logical, 
freeing the Ministry to get on with the 
job of development assistance. 

Mr Keohane next calls for interest-free 
loans and easier aid terms. In fact, a 
third of our loans made in this past year 
have been interest-free and more are un- 
der negotiation, following the Ministry’s 
initiative in introducing this type of 
loan for the first time in 1965. Easier 
terms are the rule, not the exception, 
for the others. 

Recruitment publicity. Although more 
people are needed to work overseas all 
the time, each of the first two years of 
the Ministry's short life have resulted 
in a record number of placings overseas: 
nearly 5,000 last year. 

Finally, the Ministry is accused in gen- 
eral terms of not pursuing a number of 
good practical and theoretical ideas, 
nearly all of which, together with many 
others, were in fact set out in the Min- 
istry’s own white paper of 1966. This 
sold well as white papers go, but Mr 
Keohane had obviously not read it. 

Mr Keohane seeks to impugn the gov- 
ernment rather than the Ministry. I 
suggest the fact of having a_ senior 
Cabinet Minister in charge is the first 
evidence of the importance attached by 
the government to the work of ODM. 
Not many ministries are headed by a 
Cabinet Minister. Nor do other govern- 
ments place overseas aid on so high a 
level of responsibility. Next ‘is the fact 
that (Mr Keohane to the contrary) aid 
has expanded dramatically, in spite of 
external financial difficulties which the 
present government has_ encountered 
from the start. Third, the interest of the 
public in this issue. If, as Mr Keohane 
suggests, there is only one resolution 
affecting aid on the Labour Party agenda, 
this is indeed sad, but it is not for lack 
of published material; all the facts and 
figures I have referred to have been 
published. 


Francis Noel-Baker, 

Chairman, Parliamentary Labour Party 
Overseas Development Committee, 
House of Commons, London SW1. 
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Alan Mimardiere 


Films which set out to treat political 
matters seriously are few, and a new 
one deserves detailed study. It is per- 
haps important to say at the start what 
Alain Resnais’ The War Is Over is not 
about. Jorge Semprun, the writer of 
the scenario and dialogue, has done this 
in forceful language in Jeune Cinema 
(no 16, pp 13-19): 
“We (Resnais and Semprun) would not 
wish to make, and I believe that we 
have not made, a film concerning the 
subject of politics, but truly a film 
about the interior of politics.” 


One is, therefore, in danger of misunder. 
standing it if one simply sees it as a 
film about the political situation in 
Spain. It is an exposition of three days 
during a critical period in the life of 
a professional revolutionary, and the 
situation in Spain is seen in relation- 
ship to, and in a sense distorted through, 


Yves Montand as Diego, the ex- 
patriate revolutionary, and Ingrid 
Thulin as Marianne, his Mistress in 
Alain Resnais’ film “The War is 
Over.” 


pas la guerre 


the prism of his experience and momen- 
tary emotions. 

Diego is tired, worn out by constantly 
crossing and re-crossing the border of 
a country which is his own by birth but 
is inhabited by forces foreign to him. 
New arrests in Madrid have made him 
first of all concerned for the safety of 
comrades, but have also made him feel 
the barrenness of the reward that he and 
the other permanents are meeting. At 
one point he reflects that sooner or later 
everyone falls (i.e. is taken by Franco’s 
police); thus, that progress has been a 
long march of falls. : 

It is, first of all, then, an emotional 
situation in which Diego finds himself, 
and it momentarily leaves him thinking 
subjectively about Spanish conditions. 
The film loses none of its integrity 
through emphasising this aspect of the 
situation, but it does not allow it to give 
the dispassionate assessment of what is 


happening in Spain today that Semprun 
intended. As he himself has pointed out, 
ied were unable to film in Spain, there- 
ore: 
“Tt is a film on Spain in which Spain 
does not appear. A film in which it tis 
affirmed that there is a younger gen- 
eration of workers, intellectuals and 
academics who are going to put right 
the actual problems of Spain... it 
was a very real difficulty in the con- 
struction of the scenario, and it is 
perhaps from that that certain people 
have gained the impression that the 
film is negative.” 
Nevertheless, this negative side certain- 
ly exists in the film and it would seem 
to spring from the necessity of suggest- 
ing that Diego’s observation is accurate, 
while showing him emotionally dis- 
turbed. 
The critical body of the film deals with 
events in Paris before Diego once more 


JERRY RAVETZ 


ADD COST OF BULLDOZERS 


An Inquiry Into Enoughness: Of Bombs 
and Men and Staying Alive by Daniel 
Lang (Secker and Warburg, 25s). 


“Gentlemen, you’ve left out only one 
thing. Where are the bulldozers we'll 
need for scraping the bodies off the 
streets?” The question was put by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to a panel of experts 
who had prepared a comprehensive, 
super-secret report on the effects of 
nuclear war. The quotation serves as a 
good introduction to Washington in the 
mega-death season, the subject of the last 
essay in this collection. 

The author, a writer for the New Yorker, 
went all over Washington with the ques- 
tion: “How many bombs are enough?” 
The answers he received were illuminat- 
ing. For us, they should dispel the illu- 
sion that the men of the Pentagon are 
all Strangeloves, itching to press that 
button and then duck down the deep 
shelter. On the contrary, nearly every- 
one recognised that the problem of the 
Bomb is deep and desperate, and the 
most hawk-like spokesmen began to 
hedge and qualify once they had got 
beyond their first few clichés. But in 
spite of the widespread inner doubts, 
in spite of the pockets of real under- 
standing and sophistication, the Ameri- 
can nuclear armoury grew and grew, and 
still does so. Why? 

One reason is that the question turns 
out to be unanswerable, as much as 
does the personal question, “‘ When 
would you press the button?” The Secre- 
tary of Defence, MacNamara, was ready 
with a precise answer. It was a simple 
sum of two amounts: that required to 
deter a Soviet strike, and that required 
to minimise damage to the USA in the 
event of a strike (through destroying 
enemy missiles, presumably). But what 
is ‘‘ deterrence”? That depends on how 
much damage they, or we, would con- 
sider “acceptable.” How many mega- 
deaths are “ acceptable”? At that point 
the argument dissolves into chaos, and 
Herman Kahn iis really no more crazy 


than the next man. And what is truly 
frightening is that the estimators of 
“acceptability” for the USA (Europe 
never seemed to come into those calcu- 
lations) consistently forgot the bull- 
dozers, and the fantastic social and moral 
destruction of which they are the symbol. 
To be fair, the madness has received 
some method since McNamara took 
over. Before then, the situation was 
truly incredible, and those of us who 
gave the Pentagon credit for elementary 
competence were overly generous. For 
instance, it was in 1960 that an investi- 
gation disclosed that the “two key” 
system for the security of American war. 
heads kept on rocket sites in such places 
as Germany and Turkey, was nothing 
more than that. If a local commander 
of the host nation wanted to start a nu- 
clear war, he need only have begged, 
borrowed or stolen a simple key from 
his American counterpart, loaded up 
the nuclear warhead, and let go. 


That is all changed now, and the Ameri- 
cans have the most elaborate systems of 
checks 'to prevent a nuclear war starting 
by accident. All the sciences are pressed 
into service, including the ‘human ones, 
since those who tend the Bomb must be 
“stable but not phlegmatic.” And a 
handful of men, some of them very 
influential, have been able to think their 
way through the system and out of it; 
one such is Dr Jerome Wiesner, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who was Kennedy’s advisor on scientific 
affairs. But the Bomb continues to be 
fruitful and multiply. 


There is a moral in this for the present 
focus of danger, Vietnam. We can be 
quite sure that the American leadership 
(including Johnson) has the best of in- 
tentions, that there are doubts and in- 
decisions, and libraries full of scholarly 
studies on different aspects of the prob- 
lem. But the Vietnam war, like the 
Bomb, has a life of its own; like a cancer, 
it grows out of control. Those who have 
the formal power of controlling it are 


helpless, for there is no answer to the 
question, ‘When is enough?” Here, 
“enough” means the achievement of 
American aims in South Vietnam; and 
since those aims are incoherent fantasy, 
there will never be enough. 

But when we assess America we must 
never forget that it is a different culture 
from our own. The worst there is so 
appallingly worse than anything here, 
and so much bigger and more dangerous, 
that it is easy to despair. And then the 
best is so good, and vital, that when we 
consider the English scene we can go 
mad with frustration. This applies not 
only to the opposition to the Establish- 
ment, but to some of the people in 
the Establishment itself. One of the 
essays in this book is devoted to Dr 
Wiesner, a scientist of great brilliance 
and drive, who seems to have started 
out as a rather conventional middling 
liberal, but who has actually grown 
through his work as a scientist in State 
service. When we compare the amount 
of hard thinking that takes place in 
Whitehall now, with that of Kennedy's 
Washington, we are reminded of the 
joke about the Cambridge woman grad- 
uate who turned prostitute. When asked 
how she came to such a career, she re- 
plied: “ Just lucky, I suppose.” 

The book is rounded off by a pleasant 
story of a Pugwash conference, a depres- 
sing one of the test-ban negotiations, 
a friendly account of an Aldermaston 
march, and an absolutely deadpan des- 
cription of one of the most fortunate 
accidents in history. This was in an 
experimental underground nuclear ex- 
plosion, part of ‘ ‘Project Ploughshare,” 
Dr Teller’s racket for keeping nuclear 
weapons research going regardless. All 
the officials and journalists were assem- 
bled to hear the bang when a cavern 
in the underground rocks would be 
created in a fraction of a second. But 
the shot “vented,” and everyone felt 
a bit odd as an invisible cloud of radio- 
active particles. went drifting off down- 
wind. 
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returns to Spain to keep a rendezvous 
with the agent he thought the arrests 
in Madrid had placed in danger. It is 
concerned with two aspects of his life, 
the personal and the political, and the 
way in which they inevitably overlap. 


Diego’s personal life is centred on a 
mistress whose income is far higher 
than his own, and in this respect one is 
led to ask how representative Diego is 
of professional revolutionaries in gen- 
eral. While it is not, of course, imposs- 
ible for him to have a mistress whose 
style of life is far different to what his 
would normally have been, her existence 
in the film lends a slight air of romantic- 
ism to Diego’s life, and harms the feel- 
ing of authenticity which is otherwise 
created. 


Diego has a passionate relationship with 
her which is of considerable importance 
to him, but it would be impossible for 
him to think of giving up his political 
life for her. His suggestion towards the 
end of the film that they might go and 
live in Spain under his real name comes 
from tiredness rather than a genuine 
desire to give up this life. 


Diego arrives from Spain politically at 
odds with the committee in Paris. They 
are again organising a general strike, a 
tactic which has failed in the past, while 
Diego urges them to consider the new 
conditions in Spain. For him, the war 
is over, it cannot be fought again; it is 
the Spain of the tourist, not the Spain 
of Lorca, that he sees as the reality. 
After only a short discussion he is over- 
ruled by the committee. 


But when he comes face to face with 
some young people, who call themselves 
Leninist revolutionaries, and who want 
to make anarchist attacks on the tourist 
trade, he himself springs to the support 
of the idea of the general strike, and 
points out truly that it had yet to prove 
itself a failure. The film leaves the ques. 
tion open; one would have welcomed 
more discussion, and, particularly, great- 
er detail of the work of the committee 
and its other members. But that would 
have been another film. 


Stylistically the film is a considerable 
achievement. The mood is set from the 
opening sequence; the cold dawn light 
at the frontier, with the line of cars wait- 
ing to cross. And at the end, Diego's mis- 
tress leaves a Paris airport to save him 
from arrest. Throughout the film there 
is continual movement. There are {n- 
numerable ways in which the situation 
could change at any moment. Resnais has 
deliberately chosen a style which allows 
him to show the continuous march of 
Possibilities through Diego’s mind, using 
quick flashes to indicate his thoughts. 


At the same time, this stylistic device 
helps to show Diego as a man of positive 
concrete thought, whose imagination pic- 
tures ideas in detail. The grey tones of 
the photography, too, help to add to 
the atmosphere of urgency and crisis. 
For it is a film of crisis; crisis in the 
life of a single revolutionary, rather 
than in a revolutionary movement. The 
film certainly touches on broader issues, 
but it is the lindividual (weighed down by. 
his past ‘and. trying to: project ‘himself 
into the future), who, as one would ex: 
pect, is Resnais’ central concern. 
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JOHN KEOHANE WRITES ON THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 


Awed, cowed, or just apathetic? 


John Keohane, who is a member of the 
Labour Party, was at Brighton for the 
Labour Party conference. These are his 
impressions. 


When asked to stand again next year, 
a defeated contender for this year’s 
National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party replied, “It’s no use piss- 
ing against the wall of the same cathe- 
dral twice.” 

This cynical - if somewhat inelegant 
- remark seemed to sum up the reactions 
of many delegates at this year’s Annual 
Conference of the Labour Party who 
disagreed with several of the major 
policies of the government. It was not 
so much the fact that the government 
and the executive (almost the same 
thing) received the endorsement of Con- 
ference for the overwhelming majority 
of their policies - this was to be ex- 
pected; but the ease and the manner of 
these victories must be a cause of dis- 
quiet to many supporters and members 
of the Labour Party. 

No doubt the one or two reversals for 
the platform will be the occasion of 
some small joy for those left-wing journ- 
als who constantly exaggerate the im- 
portance of such items. During past con- 
ferences there have at least been audible 
explosions of anger during debates; and 
it has been possible to discern the tang- 
ible currents of opposition and hostility 
that one could expect in a broad-based 
social democratic party. 

This year, however, delegates sat there, 


Thailand 
build-up 


“Thailand has become America’s main 
air base for war against North Vietnam. 
Officially, according to the Thai govern- 
ment, the US planes do not exist. Offi- 
cially no raids are made from Thai soil. 
Neither country considers she is violat- 
ing international law as no war has 
been declared on North Vietnam.” - 
Arthur Cook in the Daily Mail, Septem- 
ber 21. 
“The Senate should know, if it does 
not already, that the build-up in Thai- 
land far exceeds the requirement of 
fending off the few hundred hard-core 
Communist insurrectionists in the North. 
The Thailand build-up is aimed at 
China.” - Richard Wilson in the Wash- 
ington Star, September 28. 
“The most striking fact presented to 
the Senate by Fulbright in his speech 
on Thailand last Monday (October 3) 
is that there are more US troops there 
now than there were in South Vietnam 
as recently as January 1, 1965, just be- 
fore Johnson began to bomb the North 
and pour troops into the South. There 
were 23,000 US soldiers in South Viet- 
nam then. There are more than 30,000 
in Thailand now. 
“Though the Thai operation is shaping 
up as a possible major new theatre of 
war, government officials still refuse to 
testify in public about it. What this 
amounts to is the creation of a fait ac- 
compli in Thailand, undercutting Con- 
gress’s constitutional right to make the 
decisions of war or peace. The Fulbright 
speech is an attempt to alert the coun- 
eu indimedg I. F. Stone’s Weekly, Octo- 
er 10. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 6 months 265 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
183 Sd, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 


3 months 13s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


awed, cowed, or just apathetic, while 
they were lectured by member after 
member of the government. The pom- 
pous phraseology of the _ politicians 
reverberated around the hall. ‘“ For we 
are the Party of change ... we seek 
not to conserve ... watershed in our 
history . . . cornerstone of our foreign 
policy”; and the only brief sparks of 
life came from the floor when fellow- 
delegates were at the rostrum attempt- 
‘ing to oppose government policy, such as 
the listless and rather squalid attempt 
to slow-handclap Clive Jenkins during 
the economic debate. 

The unquestionable fact is that British 
government policy on defence, Vietnam, 
Rhodesia, trade union legislation, race 
relations, and broadly speaking, domestic 
economic policy, is supported by tthe 
majority of the members of the Labour 
Party and ‘the trade union movement. 
For individual members of the Labour 
Party not in agreement ‘with these poli- 
cies to attempt to escape this conclusior 
would be wishful thinking. 

It is true that the power structure within 
the Labour Party makes the National 
Executive disproportionately influential 
at annual conferences. Compositing re- 
solutions, many of which are critical, 
severely limits the opportunity. to criti- 
cise. The arrangement of the agenda 
is often a sordid piece of political 
mechanics, hardly conducive to demo- 
cratic debate. 

This was seen at its crudest on Thurs- 
day, when the whole range of overseas 
policy, including debates on foreign 
policy, defence, Vietnam, arms salesman, 
was squeezed into one morning dis- 
cussion, and seconders instructed to 
second formally, thus being deprived 
of the opportunity to speak. The time 
saved, of course, was added on to the 
time for George Brown to reply. (His was 
a largely fatuous speech, which reached 
a nadir when he was attempting to ex- 
plain that there was no inconsistency in 
the appointment of an arms salesman 


with appointment of a Minister for Dis- 
armament. This surely was the most dis- 
graceful decision to come out of the 
conference!) 

The whole voting procedure reinforces 
the opinion that the National Executive 
is composed of people representing some 
54 million votes outside the Labour 
Party. Individual membership is 800,000 
plus, while votes are cast on behalf of 
64 million. The overwhelming number 
of card-carrying members are represen- 
ted through their constituency sections, 
who in turn elect a minority of mem- 
bers to the Executive. The three legs 
on which the Labour Party stands are 
the trade unions, the constituency par- 
ties, and the parliamentary party, and 
to all extent and purposes these are 
separated bodies, pursuing the same ends 
by different means. 

In practice this means that the higher 
the climb within this framework, the 
more limited the framework from with- 
in which it is possible to make an 
effective criticism. This year’s conference 
chairman, Walter Padley - no worse, 
and certainly no better a chairman than 
past occupants of this position - once 
contested a parliamentary election as an 
Independent Labour Party candidate and 
a pacifist. 

No-one, least of all Walter Padley, I 
suggest, could easily explain the transi- 
tion. This is the kind of idle curiosity 
that springs to mind as you watch row 
upon row of delegates rise to applaud 
a pedestrian speech simply because it 
comes from the platform. This is a part 
of the rottenness that spreads like a 
disease throughout an assembly of people 
who watch other people in order to copy 
their example. This could well be the 
beginning of a pattern of behaviour and 
thought in a group of people who al- 
ways took pride in their ability for 
collective introspection and protest. 

The 1966 Annual Conference of_ the 
Labour Party looked like the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. The gilt carriages and 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


There seems to be another of those 
muddles going on over Vietnam, involv- 
ing our old friends, the ‘“ bombing 
pause” and the “peace offensive.” It 
all looks pretty difficult to follow, al- 
though in my case this is because I’ve 
been on holiday and a bit isolated from 
the papers; but I have the following 
impressions: 

The Americans have stopped bombing 
part of the so-called demilitarised zone 
between North and South Vietnam. It 
is not a general bombing pause, and 
there is confusion about its purpose. A 
report I read in the Daily Mail (I think) 
last week said that it was designed to 
get the North to withdraw some troops 
from the said zone, but that it wouldn’t 
work because it was too small a gesture. 
The New York Times said editorially 
on October 2 that it was “a useful rein. 
forcement of the peace offensive that 
began with Ambassador Goldberg’s 
speech.” But in the previous day’s New 
York Times, Charles Mohr wrote from 
Saigon that the pause was to encourage 
international patrolling of the zone, and 
had nothing to do with the “peace of- 
fensive.” (It was, as usual, I. F. Stone 
who observed and reported this interest- 
ing contradiction.) 

I. F. Stone also claims (October 10) that 
the US has been sitting on a speech by 
Premier Pham Van Dong of North Viet- 
nam, which did not ask for prior with- 
drawal of US troops as a condition of 
peace talks, and did ask that the Viet 
Cong should be an “interlocutor” at 
the talks, not the sole representative 
from South Vietnam. This speech made 
a stir in the Paris press on September 
27, but the State Department said it 
showed “no discernible change” in 
Hanoi’s position. Stone even suggests 
that the text, available only for official 
ed was withheld from Goldberg him- 
self. , 

And now there is talk of mining the 
frontier between the North and the 
South; and McNamara denies any inten- 


tion of destroying the North. No doubt 
the peace offensive will soon be declared 
a failure and the invasion of the North 
can begin. 


* ” * 


One other thing which seems to have 
had scant attention in the press: the 
French government is said to have in- 
troduced a new and much improved 
military code, which states that it is a 
duty of a soldier to refuse an order 
which he considers to be illegal - such as 
an order to kill or torture prisoners. 
This should give new support to war 
resisters in France and elsewhere . for 
current legal arguments against the 
Vietnam war, for instance - and I hope 
Peace News will soon be able to say 
more about the new code. 


* * * 


The next production at the Hampstead 
Theatre Club is a play called In The 
Matter Of J. Robert Oppenheimer, writ- 
ten by Heiner Kipphardt; it begins on 
Monday, October 17, and runs for four 
weeks. The production which follows 
this provides something of a link with 
our features on pages 1, 2 and 3 last 
week; it’s called The Silence Of Lee 
Harvey Oswald, written by Michael Hast- 
ings, it begins, appropriately, on Tues- 
be gr: 22, and runs for three 
weeks. 


Hastings, you may remember, is the 
playwright who had a major London pro- 
duction while he was still in his early 
teens, at about the same time that Os- 
borne’s Look Back In Anger was the 
rage of the town and Colin Wilson’s 
The Outsider had just been published; 
he was immediately lumbered with the 
“ Angry Young Man/Kitchen Sink” tag, 
hailed as some kind of twisted child 
prodigy, and no doubt he’s been trying 
to live it down ever since. Just lately 
he’s been responsible for some _ fine 
documentary work on TV, and I’d im- 
agine his forthcoming production at 


well-groomed horses rumbled past, while 
people stood shivering in the rain, and 
applauded. It seems these days that poli- 
tics are no longer about policies, but 
about politicians. Is Harold Wilson more 
clever than Edward Heath? Is Richard 
Crossman more popular than Herbert 
Bowden? It’s like a continuous televi- 
sion serial, with the last episode always 
ending on a question of breathtaking 
unimportance. Watch again next week. 

It may seem strange to prophesy disaster 
for a party which for the first time in 
its history has a government which has 
increased its majority, and has a leader 
who in terms of sheer ability is far 
superior to his opponents - but for the 
first time in my memory I would say 
there is a strong possibility of a split 
in the Labour Party which could result 
in a breakaway movement. 

The bitterness felt by some unions at 
the shameless exploitation of the divide- 
and-rule method by Ray Gunter goes 
very deep. If any of the large or middle- 
sized unions decided to disaffiliate from 
the Labour Party, and perhaps run 
parliamentary candidates of their own as 
independents, it would be a strong poss- 
ibility that some constituency parties 
would join them, and this could well 
prove to be the beginning of the end 
for the present government. The major 
card that the Labour Party has always 
relied upon - and one very much under- 
estimated by its opponents - is loyalty; 
but it is in great danger of overplaying 
its hand. 

The platform’s thinly-veiled abuse of 
those delegates in honest disagreement 
with it at this year’s conference, 
coupled with the long bouts of hollow 
oratory studied with god-like references 
to “our people,” is beginning to stick 
in the gullet. Even the one or two 
decisions that went against the govern- 
ment are obviously going to be dis- 
counted. 

“We shall govern,” said Harold Wilson. 

We shall see. 


Hampstead will be well worth a visit. 
. * * * 


Out today in a blaze of secrecy (no 
actual information, but some very hard 
rumours) is the first issue of the Inter- 
national Times, a hip underground news- 
paper after the manner of the East 
Village Other, to name but one example. 
The title derives less from any specifi- 
cally worldwide affiliations than from the 
fact that the initials form the word It, 
which is what It hopes to be known as. 
It's editor is Tom McGrath (late of this 
paper) and all we can say of its financial 
backing is that it comes from some of 
the best known anonymous names on 
the current scene. Tomorrow night, It 
will be launched - to sink, swim or just 
drift against the tide - with a “ fantastic 
all night drag ball and mixed media 
show ” at the Round House, Chalk Farm 
(details: Diary, page 9.) Anything that 
promises to enliven the moribund Fifth 
Estate in Britain is worth conditionally 
welcoming, so if you see It, buy it; It 
may be on, or possibly under your local 
news-stand. Failing that, Indica book- 
shop, Southampton Row (off Holborn) 
will have It. 


* a * 


Also late of this paper, in a manner of 
speaking, is John Keohane, whose report 
of the Labour Party Conference appears 
on this page. John managed Housmans 
bookshop for over four years until his 
recent departure. Fans and regular 
clients will be disappointed to learn that 
they missed his farewell appearance at 
the Albion over the road, where he 
sang, at the insistence of the landlord 
and the massed staff of Peace News, We 
shall Overcome, and Buddy Can You 
Spare a Dime. A curious choice this, 
possibly dedicated to his new employers, 
the London School of Economics, where 
he is a research assistant. We wish him 
well in his new employment, and in his 
forthcoming marriage. 


JOHN PILGRIM 


A mythical “ floating machine,” at- 
tributed to the French, circa 1806, 
when they were _ supposedly 
England’s natural enemy. 


PROPHETS 


OF DOOM 


Voices Prophesying War 1763-1984, by 
1. F. Clarke (OUP, 42s.) 


In the early summer of 1871 an anony- 
mous story about a successful German 
invasion of England, created alarm in 
the middle classes, anger in the Prime 
Minister, and a minor revolution in pro- 
paganda and literary convention. The 
story was The Battle of Dorking; it 
marked a major break with tradition 
in that the author, George Chesney - an 
officer in the Royal Engineers . chose a 
fictional form in which to couch his 
warning of the dangers of military un- 
preparedness. Not only did it launch 
a new literary convention in Britain, but 
in the European mainland French, Ger- 
man, and Italian writers ‘applied 
Chesney's formula of defeat and disaster 
to their own versions of an imaginary 
war of the future, in which they sought 
to show that a national defeat was a 
direct result of failure to adopt the 
military, naval, or political measures 
favoured by the authors.” 

The publication of Chesney’s tale in the 
respectable middleclass Blackwoods 
Magazine exacerbated the anxieties cre- 
ated by the German victories of 1870. 
The defeat of France, then regarded as 
the greatest military power on the con- 
tinent, by the new warfare of conscript 
armies and high speed artillery had 
created a general apprehension. Chesney 
capitalised on these anxieties and gave 
a military twist to the popular concep- 
tions of the survival of the fittest, at a 
time when fitness meant military pre- 
paredness and militant nationalism was 
‘becoming endemic. 


Although Chesney’s tale provoked an 
outraged retort from Gladstone, it had 
little effect on Britain’s military organi. 
sation of the time. But later books in 
the new tradition strongly affected the 
intensity, if not the actual shape, of 
future conflicts. Chesney was not the 
first writer to describe an imaginary war 
of the future, but he was the first to 
suggest that new weapons could have a 
decisive effect, and after The Battle of 
Dorking “it became standard practice 
for writers in the major European coun- 
tries to describe the shape of the war- 
to-come to demonstrate the need for 
bigger armies or better warships.” Be- 
fore this, prediction had mainly taken 
the form of satirical) pamphlets and 
prints, utilising a mixture of chauvin- 
ism and sentimentality to create a na- 
tionalistic fantasy. But the shock of 
Chesney’s story, which created a panic 
comparable to “ wind-up week” in 1938, 
and the merging of ideas of natural con- 
fiict with the earlier dogma of automatic 
unending progress, created the condi- 
tions for the flood of prophetic works 
that began to pour from the presses of 
Europe. 


By the 1880s the earliest effects of the 
mass society were making itself felt; 
mass journalism, appealing to the new 
mass readership, began, in Clarke’s 
words, ‘to exploit the mass emotions of 
extreme nationalism.” The range of 
treatments varied from the chauvinistic 
Daily Mail approach to “straight” ad- 
venture stories demonstrating a possible 
course of events with the weapons the 
new technology had made possible. But 
although stories ranged from “ fantasies 
of anarchist uprisings throughout the 
world ” to the straightforward predictive 


description of In A Conning Tower, all 
displayed the same tremendous interest 
in the details of armed conflict. No 
longer were tales of imaginary warfare 
produced solely for “the sober middle- 
class readers of Blackwoods”; at every 
level war was the subject of discussion. 
The boys’ magazines were filled with 
serials describing invasions by French, 
Germans, Russians, and Chinese, and 
these were only reflections of what the 
new journalism was providing for adults 
in Answers, the Daily Mail, and Black 
and White. Fictionalised war had become 
a major part of the socialisation process 
of the European in general and the 
British in particular. 

Although (or perhaps because) many of 
these tales were written by, or in con- 
sultation with, highly placed members 
of the armed forces, there was a total 
failure to foresee what might happen 
when two major industrial powers really 
clashed. Only three civilians, Wells, 
Robida, and Conan Doyle, foresaw how 
the increasing pace of technological 
change could alter the nature of war; 
and Wells alone perceived the need to 
adapt the obsolete institutions of the 
political world to the new world made 
possible by science. But it was not Wells’ 
brilliant appreciation of the social and 
technical changes taking place that ap- 
pealed to the readers of the time. The 
really popular fiction was that of the 
chauvinistic journalist Le Queux and 
those who wrote like him, presenting an 
idealised nation state winning the final 
victory over whoever happened to be 
the despicable enemy of the moment. 
Thus the relatively sober story of the 
nation’s next war... 


“|... changed into a vulgar utopian 
vision of total triumph written accord- 
ing to the political specifications of 
the international situation ... In the 
closing years of the 19th century the 
aggressive nation-states of Europe had 
everything on their side except com- 
mon sense ... Most of al] the nation- 
state meant the glories of war.” 
The prevailing attitude was to be seen 
in the unquestioning acceptance of war 
as a customary exercise between nations, 
and fiction was designed to play on this 
pent meat for political and commercial 
ends. 


This was the situation that caused Ran- 
dolph Bourne to cry, with some justice, 
“War is the health of the state.” The 
perception of people like Bertha von 
Suttner and Norman Angell, who saw 
the socialisation process of European 
culture producing a war oriented society, 
was lost in the clamour of cheering 
crowds in the capitals of Europe, follow- 
ing the ultimatums and proclamations of 
war in 1914. 


“There can be no doubt,” says Clarke, 
“that the authors of the many tales 
of future warfare shared in the re 
sponsibility for the catastrophe. Men 
like Danrit, Le Queux, and Niemann 
helped raise the temperature of in- 
ternational disputes . . . others played 
their part in helping foment the ill- 
will that infected relations between 
the people of Europe .. . When Guy 
du Maurier’s An Englishman’s Home 
could play to packed houses in London 
and the German press could make fun 
of British invasion scares it is clear 
that the device of imaginary war had 
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begun to affect international relations 


in a way never known before.” 


Above all the literature of the period 
immediately preceeding World War I 
encouraged the British and Germans to 
see each other as natural enemies, In 
England Germanophobia reached its 
height with questions in the House 
about thousands of German waiters, 
reservists in the German army, living 
in the Home Counties and maintaining 
an arms dump near Charing Cross. The 
figures for this fifth column ranged from 
6,500 to 350,000. And in Germany, less 
numerous but quite as outrageous stories 
of the noble nation and the unspeakable 
enemy were churned out, “a myth- 
world created out of animosities and an- 
xieties and projected into a fantasy of 
the future.” 
After 1918 the stories of the war-to- 
come underwent a radical change. Up to 
1940 they were concerned mainly with 
the expected terrors of gas and air at- 
tacks on cities and after Hiroshima with 
the post-warfare condition of mankind. 
“Fact and Fiction were at least in 
complete agreement,” writes Clarke. 
“The brief history of imaginary war- 
fare and the even briefer history of 
the swift advance from high explosives 
to atomic bombs now teach one lesson: 
the deliberate application of tech- 
nology to the waging of war will un- 
doubtedly achieve the final logic of 
absolute success by causing the des- 
truction of mankind.” 
The only survivals of the _ tradition 
started by Chesney are the apocalyptic 
visions of On The Beach and Fail-Safe, 
or the cold war confrontations of Smersh 
and the apparatus of international es- 
pionage. A third is, according to Clarke, 
the development of the space adventure 
story. It is here that Clarke’s fascinating 
analysis is at its weakest. Four-fifths of 
Voices Prophesying War, in spite of an 


NOTICE. 


TO ALL. GERMAN SUBJECTS RESIDENT 
IN ENGLAND. 


WILHELM. 

To all DUR 
GREETING. 

We hereby COMMAND and enjoin that all 
persons born within the German Empire, or 
being German subjects, whether liable to 
military service or not, shall join our arms at 
any headquarters of either of our Army Corps 
in England within 24 hours of the date of this 
proclamation. 

Any German subject failing to obey this our 
Command will be treated as an enemy. 

By the EMPEROR’S Cominand. 

Given at Beccles, Sept. 3rd, 1910. 


VON KRONHELM, 
Commanding the Imperial German Army in England. 
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overly academic and pedestrian style, is 
a brilliant analysis of developing xeno- 
phobia, feeding on and feeding in its 
turn a compound of chauvinism, anxiety 
and projected guilt. But the weakness of 
the closing section is the author’s ap- 
parently cursory contact with the science 
fiction of the fifties, which he dismisses 
as “a nightmare by Zane Grey out of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs.” 

The argument that such writing is purely 
escapist fantasy does not stand up to 
analysis. With the exception of the flag- 
waving Robert Heinlein and his brilliant 
but obnoxious Starship Troopers, an 
overwhelming proportion of the science 
fiction stories of the fifties show the pro. 
fessional killer as the villain of the 
piece. One of the stories that Clarke 
quotes as an example of galactic cow- 
boys, Asimov’s Foundation and Empire, 
rams home repeatedly the argument that 
“violence is the last resort of the in- 
competent.” Readers of this paper may 
well argue that violence is the first re- 
sort of the incompetent too, but the fact 
remains that Asimov is adopting an anti- 
war attitude. In any case, a far more 
typical example of the genre is Frederic 
Brown's The Weapon, in which a visitor 
to the protagonist, having failed to per- 
suade him to drop his research on an 
ultimate weapon, leaves a “ gift” with 
the scientist's fifteen year old mongoloid 
son. The final line of the story reads: 
“Only a madman would give a loaded 
revolver to an idiot.” 

Like many academics, I. F. Clarke seems 
ill at ease with, and ill-informed about, 
contemporary developments, and perhaps 
another writer is needed to analyse the 
development of anti-war sentiments in 
post-1945 popular fiction where Clarke’s 
research seems rather perfunctory. It 
is in any case a minor cavil. The scholar- 
ship and excellence of the main body 
of the book make it a first class contri- 
bution to the study of the factors in- 
fluencing the production of the Warfare 
State. It should above all, be compulsory 
reading for teachers and those concerned 
with attitude formation in the young. 


~AGBs 


GOD SAVE THE KING, 


PROCLAMATION. 


TO ALI. WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


In regard ta the Decree of September 3rd of the present 
year, declaring a state of siege in the Counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. 

In regard to the Decree of August roth, 1906, regulating 
the public administration of all theatres of war and military 
servitude ; 


Upon the proposition of the Commander-in-Chief 
IT IS DECREED AS FOLILOWS: 


(1) There are in a state of war: 

1st. In the Eastern Command, the counties of Nor-~ 
thamptonshire, Rutlandshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Hertford- 
shire, and Middiesex (except that portion jncluded in the 
London Military District). 

and. In the Northern Command, the counties of Nor- 
thumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, with 
the southern shore of the estuary of the Humber. 


(2), I, Charles Leonard Spencer Cotterell, his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for War, am charged with the 
execution of this Decree. 


War OFrice, WIITEHALI, 
September the Fourth, 1910, 


Two facsimile posters, the one on the left posted through the Eastern 
Counties “ by an unknown hand,” from William Le Queux’ novel, ‘“ The 
Invasion of 1910,” which was published in 1906, and suggested that there 
was a latent fifth column of Germans in England, awaiting instant 


mobilisation. 
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Martin Bragg and I, who as mentioned 
in Peace News, September 16, were ar- 
rested on September 11, on charges of 
obstructing the highway whilst leafleting 
outside an Army display at St George’s 
Barracks, Sutton Coldfield, duly appeared 
at Sutton Coldfield Magistrate’s Court 
on September 15. After we had been 
served with additional summonses that 
we did conduct ourselves in an unruly 
and disorderly manner, likely to cause 
a breach of the peace, and requiring us 
to shew cause why we should not be 
bound over to be of good behaviour and 
keep the peace, we were asked to 
agree to an adjournment because that 
day’s court list was full. When I ob- 
jected for personal reasons, to an ad- 
journment for longer than 24 hours, a 
special court was hurriedly arranged for 
the next day, since the court does not 
normally sit on Fridays. 

On September 16 the court first dealt 
with the obstruction charge, that we did 
“without lawful authority or excuse, 
willfully obstruct the free passage of 
the ‘highway by standing thereon for an 
unreasonable period and_ interfering 
with the free movement of traffic.” A 
solicitor prosecuted for the police, and 
Martin and I pleaded not guilty and 
defended ourselves. 

After the customary statement that this 
was in no sense a political prosecution, 
the prosecutor called three witnesses, 
who proceeded not only to perjure them- 
selves but contradict each other. They 


BILL HETHERINGTON 
THE NOBLE ART OF SELF-DEFENCE 


were an army corporal, the uniformed 
constable who had requested my name 
and address, and the arresting sergeant. 
Their contradictory and fabricated evi- 
dence alleged that we had each stopped, 
on the one hand, about eight vehicles 
and, on the other hand, one; that Martin’s 
vehicle was both entering and leaving 
the barracks, and that mine was both 
a three-ton-truck and a private car; Mar- 
tin was originally questioned in connec- 
tion with litter, yet the matter of litter 
was never raised; I had both resisted 
arrest and had “ gone quietly ”; the light 
was failing yet visibility was good. 


Naturally, most of the contradictions 
came out in cross-examination, and the 
two police witnessess became increas- 
ingly embarrassed as detail after detail 
was pressed for and instant evidence 
had to be compressed out of thin air to 
substantiate previous assertions. Perhaps 
the worst moment for the constable was 
his admission that he had even lied 
about his Christian name, claiming that 
it was Frederick, when in fact it is 
Anthony; and for the sergeant his ad- 
mission that it had taken him an hour- 
and-a-half to thumb through his law 
books after we were arrested to find 
something suitable with which to charge 
us. 


Both the prosecutor and the clerk at- 
tempted to object to the length and 
detail of my cross-examination, where- 
upon I made it clear that I was openly 


accusing the witnesses of perjury and 
wished to give them every opportunity 
of extricating themselves before leaving 
the box. None of the prosecution wit- 
nesses was able to contradict my asser- 
tion, based upon information from the 
Ministry of Defence Land Agent, that 
the place where we were both arrested, 
being the forecourt of the barracks, is 
Ministry property and therefore not part 
of the highway. The sergeant, however, 
took advantage of the lunch adjournment 
to verify that the local authority paid 
for its upkeep. 


At the conclusion of the prosecution’s 
case, before calling for the defence, 
the chairman announced that the Bench 
had found that there was no case to 
answer. The prosecutor objected on the 
grounds that no legal submissions had 
been heard and there was a pause whilst 
the clerk and the prosecutor looked at 
each other to see who would give way 
first. I interposed and offered, if it would 
help the court, to make such submissions 
as I could; and my offer was accepted. 

I submitted that the legal definitions of 
highway excluded the forecourt of the 
barracks and that, in any case, our few 
minutes’ standing there did not in all 
the circumstances constitute an unreas- 
onable obstruction, citing the case of 
George Clark. I also differentiated the 
case from others in which obstruction 
has been proved in an act, whether or 
not itself on the highway, that is calcu- 
lated to cause a crowd to gather on the 


BETTY PILKINGTON’S UN COMMENTARY 


Twisting his arm 


Two hours after the Secretary General 
on September 1 had announced his de- 
cision to resign, the United States 
launched a high voltage campaign to 
oblige him to change his mind. Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg, in the course of a press 
conference, refused to concede that 
American policy on Vietnam had been 
a direct factor in U Thant’s final assess- 
ment, and it was immediately clear from 
that point onwards that Washington had 
one aim: to preoccupy everyone with 
getting him to stay on. 


This tactic had a tremendous immediate 
advantage, from Washington’s point of 
view: it served to blank out a lot of talk 
about what had moved U Thant to say 
“no” in the first place, and since it was 
no secret that at the root of this was in- 
deed White House policy on Vietnam, the 
heavier the “ draft ” message, the slighter 
the chances that Washington would be 
blamed for whatever came next. And 
once it became clear that the battle over 
a successor was likely to tear the UN 
apart, Washington was all the more an- 
xious to make sure that U Thant would 
stay on. 


Clearly, this manoeuvre had everything 
going for it. The Secretary General is as 
near to being without enemies as any 
man in public life; governments may 
now and then dislike his opinions, but 
it would be hard to find a diplomat who 
has anything but affection for him as a 
person. And because of all this cumula- 
tive goodwill. who but a complete clod 
could refrain from proffering expres- 
sions of confidence and appealing to him 
to remain? Some of the Eastern Euro- 
pean delegations with high respect for 
the Secretary General were realistic and 
level headed enough to suggest that his 
decision had not been reached without 
long thought. and that it was perhaps 
a bit improper to suggest that he could 
easily set it all aside. But within a few 
days, some of the Soviet bloc delegations, 
too, were making their overtures, since 
it had by then become almost heretical 
not to. 

At any rate, on September 19, in the 
course of a press conference, the Secre- 
tary General said he would consider stay- 
ing on until the end of the General 
Assembly. The general reaction here, not 
unexpectedly, was one of relief, and 
tacit hope that when that departure 
date arrived it would again be extended. 
Some observers close to U Thant had a 
special reason for relaxing: they felt 
that if he said “no” a second time he 
might in the long run have been saddled 
with a considerable piece of “ blame,” 
since there would be a tendency to 


latch on to the most immediate cause 
for the disarray. 


But in reversing his position within less 
than three weeks he may have sacrificed 
the effectiveness of what was maybe the 
only “plus” reaction to his original 
decision, namely, the argument that the 
best way to get him to agree to another 
term is to make some progress on the 
very problems that had stymied him, 
primarily Vietnam. 

His consent to stay on for a while won 
no known concomitant reassurances from 
the United States on the Vietnam issue. 
Indeed, Johnson’s view has reportedly 
been that the Secretary General could 
not ignore a “stay” appeal from the 
United States, concessions or no! More- 
over, while Washington may not be 
enamoured of U Thant’s ideas, it appar- 
ently felt that, had he held to the 
November 3 departure date, it might 
have been difficult for the White House 
to escape a major piece of the blame, 
since the job of finding a successor 
threatened to be a rough one. That, say 
some, was the second big reason for the 
US “save U Thant ” campaign. 

With Ambassador Goldberg’s policy 
speech in the general debate, Washing- 
ton launched the latest in its ‘“ peace 
offensive” series. This was a_hard- 
pressed attempt to align its own three 
points with those of U Thant’s, and it 
may ‘have impressed the American pub- 
lic, but it did not impress the Assembly. 
U Thant asked for a clear-cut end of the 
bombing; Mr Goldberg said the US would 
stop if assured that there would be a 
“corresponding and appropriate de-esca- 
lation on the other side.” U Thant asked 
for an overall damping down of the 
fighting; the Ambassador speaks of the 
withdrawal of forces and says the US 
will take hers out ‘as others withdraw 
theirs.” And while U Thant wants all 
the participants in the fighting to be 
participants in the negotiations, Wash- 
ington merely repeats, once again, that 
this is no “unsurmountable problem,” 
even though there is every indication 
that it hopes to negotiate this point at 
the table. 

Among the rumours that have come and 
gone during the summer is the notion 
that somehow, sometime, someone here 
will manage to steer some kind of reso- 
lution through the UN, one that might 
conceivably take a little of the heat off 
Washington. And presumably it wouldn’t 
be too far out to assume that an East- 
ern European junket planned by Wash- 
ington for early September had been de- 
signed as a kind of sounding. board for 
this purpose. Mr Goldberg i6 known to 


have requested an invitation from at 
least three Eastern European capitals; 
but without explanation the project was 
suddenly abandoned. 

Yet the impression that Washington will 
in the end manage to get something 
through the Assembly, even over Soviet 
bloc opposition, is hard to erase, largely 
because President Johnson is not a man 
who gives up easily. 

The hard fact is that while U Thant’s 
experience and capability are invaluable 
to the UN, the organisation’s effective- 
ness on virtually every major issue does 
not and will not turn on the personality 
of the man in its highest office but rather 
on the political will of the Big Powers, 
primarily the United States. It has been 
clear for some time in Washington that 
virtually everything, no matter how 
crucial in the world view, is going to 
have to wait until the Vietnam war ends. 
Meantime, the UN is handicapped on 
every issue of political significance and 
this fact, combined with its constitu- 
tional helplessness in stopping the war’s 


highway, by claiming that leafleting is 
not causing a crowd to gather but rather 
making use of a crowd already there. 
The prosecutor responded with the vari- 
ous arguments that I had already fore- 
stalled and, after some fifteen minutes’ 
adjournment, the Bench again ruled that 
there was no case for us to answer. 


The court then considered the breach 
of the peace complaint, in which the 
prosecution offered the evidence already 
heard. Martin and I gave evidence of 
our peaceful intention on the occasion, 
pointing out that not only did we conduct 
ourselves in a reasonable and orderly 
manner, but also we had good reason 
for so doing in that a courteous approach 
is the best way to persuade others to 
one’s point of view. I also said that, in 
the event of a hostile reaction, my own 
maxim was that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath, and that it was hardly our 
fault if soldiers were unable to control 
their tempers, which was what the prose- 
cutor seemed to be suggesting. The 
prosecutor cross-examined us on our 
view of the police evidence, to which 
Martin replied that there was just suffi- 
cient truth to make it a credible story, 
and I said with respect and with regret 
that it was false in almost every material 
particular. We called four other wit- 
nesses, Gordon Causer, David Massey, 
Brenda Mercer and Patricia McElroy, 
who corroborated our account and were 
completely unshaken under cross-examin- 
ation. 


After another fifteen minutes’ adjourn- 
ment the magistrates found that there 
was no cause why we should be bound 
over. I pressed for costs, pointing out 
that our witnesses had been put to con- 
siderable expense, but the prosecutor 
objected that it had not been shown 
that the police ought not to have brought 
the case. The Bench replied that, as the 
finding had been on a conflict of evi- 
dence, each side would pay its own 
costs. Before the court rose after the 
hearings, which, excluding the lunch ad- 
journment, lasted six hours, the prose- 
cutor announced that he intended to 
appeal to the High Court by way of 
case stated on the Magistrates’ finding 
on the first charge. 


This case, I believe, sets a number of 
precedents of interest to the peace 
movement. I know of no other arrests 
in connection with military exhibitions, 
nor of prosecutions for any peace action 
in the West Midlands. More importantly, 
this may well be the first occasion, out 
of the few cases in which the police 
have failed to secure convictions against 
members of the peace movement, when 
the police have announced an appeal; 
and also the first occasion on which an 
application for binding over has not 
been sustained. It is, in any event, rare 
enough for a binding over to be con- 
sidered separately, instead of being 


brutality, is hurting the organisation thrown in by the magistrates as part of 
badly. a package deal after conviction. 
Alan Staley 


Brighton: off the beach 


For some years past some of our seaside 
resorts have been troubled by teen-age 
violence. Brighton figured prominently. 
The attitude of the police was to sweep 
up all who looked like causing an ob- 
struction, particularly if wearing mod 
or rocker dress. The magistrates’ attitude 
was to find guilty all brought before 
them by the police and to treat any 
who pleaded “not guilty” as trying to 
obstruct the work of the court and pun- 
ish them more severely. At Easter this 
year the pattern was repeated. At Whit- 
sun there was a change, few disturbances 
and all cases in the courts cleared in 
two days. At August, no disturbances and 
only two reported cases in court. 

Some of the credit for this change must 
go to the “ Brighton Weekenders Holiday 
Scheme.” ‘This was the brain child of 
a group of Brighton students and others 
who have been working on the problems 
of local youth for over a year. At Whit- 
sun they launched their first experimen- 
tal scheme for finding overnight accom- 
modation for those who otherwise would 
have had nowhere to sleep but the beach. 
For half-a-crown one could get a blanket, 
a place on the floor to sleep, unlimited 


coffee and no restrictions. Despite the 
fears of ‘‘ Authority” there was no 
trouble and after initial hesitations the 
police themselves directed those needing 
somewhere to sleep to the church halls 
participating in this scheme. 

In August the whole thing was much 
bigger. About 500 were accommodated on 
the busiest night and two more centres 
would have been useful. 

Perhaps, as the organisers think, treating 
people who have nowhere to sleep as 
normal human beings encourages them 
to behave normally. Certainly, if one 
has nowhere to sleep but the beach, 
and one is continually awoken through 
the night with a police boot in the ribs 
and a curt command to ‘“ move on,” one 
is hardly likely to be well-disposed to- 
wards the police by next day. But too 
much must not be read into the success 
of these experiments; the teenage dis- 
turbances of the past few years seem to 
have ended in other seaside towns as 
well, with the exception, so far as can 
be found from press reports, of Great 
Yarmouth, where the magistrates found 
a new target for their mass castigation, 
the ‘“ rough-necks.” 


BASUTOLAND 


Independence but 


no jubilation 


from Roland Muldoon 


On October 4 Basutoland became _ in- 
dependent after 98 years of British 
colonial rule. In most circumstances, this 
would have been the signal for a joyous 
fireworks display, a visit from the Brit- 
ish monarchy and a special supplement 
in the Times. But the majority in Basu- 
toland see this so-called dawn of national 
liberty as a symbol of a new period 
of violence, repression and possibly civil 
war. 


It does seem a strange twist of history 
that while the struggle for national 
liberation is being fought the world over 
with ever increasing fervour, a country 
for years a pawn to British and South 
African politics should now not wish to 
be independent. The reasons are obscure, 
but to give them a simple emphasis it is 
that the independence is just another 
sell-out to South Africa. A few choice 
words of reassurance (people always 
moan for independence and majority 
rule, but when they get it the “ natives ” 
start grumbling among themselves) en- 
abled the government to satisfy British 
public opinion. 


The British intention to allow and en- 
courage South African participation in 
Basutoland affairs has long been in oper- 
ation. The South African Act of 1909 
had provision for the transfer of Basu- 
toland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland into the Union. Consequently, 
since 1909, South Africa has constantly 
expressed its desire to control these 
territories. For self-interested reasons 
the British Government has declined the 
“kind” offer to be freed of these 
“worthless” areas. In 1963, the late 
Dr Verwoerd stated that South Africa 
had no ambitions over the territory but 
that if South Africa were to become 
their guardian instead of Britain, it 
would lead them more quickly to inde 
pendence and prosperity. The Conserva- 
tive Government of the day answered in 
the United Nations: 


“There is no question of these terri- 
tories being incorporated in South 


Africa against the wishes of the 

people.” 
How then have Britain and South Africa 
pulled it off? Chief Jonathan is the 
answer. This extremely opportunist 
politician eased himself into becoming 
Prime Minister of the minority govern- 
ment, with the acknowledged help of 
vast sums of South African and West 
German money. This puppet government 
has since negotiated independence and 
has had the extraordinary luck of not 
being faced with a referendum (as per 
current practice in Gambia, Guyana and 
Mauritius). 


At the rigged independence conference 
in London last June, the two large op- 
position parties (Basutoland Congress 
Party and the Marematlou Freedom 
Party), including the Paramount Chief, 
walked out. They declared the conference 
a “sell-out” to British and South 
Africa’s intrests. The two parties (now 
working together) have implored the 
British to think again. Also, only too 
aware of Jonathan’s endorsement of the 
South African policy to “ exchange or 
sell some of the Basutoland territory,” 
they have petitioned the United Nations 
to secure majority rights by force if 
need be. 

The irony of the situation is that the 
people of Basutoland who always seemed 
to be much better off than their fellow 
Africans in South Africa and Rhodesia, 
should now have to prepare themselves 
for the same violent struggle as the 
others. Before you shake your head, 
who can they look to for another way 
out - us? 

The Movement for Colonial Freedom has, 
and will, vigorously protest to the La- 
bour government at their hypocritical 
betrayal of the people of Basutoland, 
for whom they have a responsibility as 
part of the Commonwealth. 

But, what will the uninformed public 
do? At the best protest when it is too 
late. At the worst, nothing. 

Roland Muldoon works for the Movement 
for Colonial Freedom. 


NEW TIBET IN BHUTAN? 


Dave Shipper reports: A report in the 
Hindustan Times states that the impli- 
cations of Chinese territorial encroach- 
ment in northern Bhutan were under 
discussion in a meeting of the Indian 
Cabinet in Delhi on October 3. The 
Bhutan government is concerned about 
intrusions by Chinese troops and Tibetan 
graziers and has requested India to ap- 
poach the Chinese authorities in order 
to avoid further encroachments. Under 
their present agreement Bhutan is 
guided by India in external relations, 
and India undertakes not to interfere in 
Bhutanese internal administration (In- 
dia pays a subsidy to Bhutan). 


Netherlands: non- 
payment of taxes 


After consultation with the Netherlands 
Centre for Non-Violent Action the 
Netherlands Committee of Non-Payers 
of Defence Taxes has decided that 
special legislation to grant the right of 
tax exemption to their members would 
not succeed “in considerably cutting the 
military spending.” They have therefore 
decided, as they put it, ‘‘to strike at 
the root of the evil.” 

In the coming months a small group 
will be planning a major action, the 
purpose of which ‘in the first place, 
will aim at the ministers and MPs and, 
secondly, through the press media, at 
the whole Dutch nation.” The group in- 
tend to campaign for 10% of the defence 
budget to be spent on building up a 
Ministry of Peace to control peace re- 
search, non-violent action and other de- 
fence alternatives. 

All correspondence should be directed 
to: Mrs Th. Bartelds-Vermeiren, J. 16 
Borgercompagnie, Post Sappemeer, 
Netherlands. 


A press release from the Bhutanese 
Trade Commissioner in Calcutta (Octo- 
ber 3, 1966) states that Bhutan has been 
concerned for some time at intrusions 
in an area which is traditionally Bhutan- 
ese, and that the Chinese government 
has not disputed the traditional boun- 
daries, which n along recognisable 
natural features. The troops and graziers 
were informed locally that they had 
strayed on to Bhutanese territory, but 
took no notice. The press release claimed 
that in September there were a “ suc- 
cession of violations of Bhutan’s fron- 
tiers.” 


India has already protested to the 
Chinese government in a note dated 
September 30 sent to the New Delhi 
embassy. This alleged that on April 13 
a Bhutanese army patrol observed that 
a 13-man Chinese patrol had intruded 
three miles into Bhutan. On July 28 a 
party of five Tibetans with approximately 
300 yaks were encamped two miles in- 
side Bhutanese territory. On September 
8 more Tibetan graziers were found and 
it was discovered that two heaps of loose 
stones had been set up, presumably to 
establish a claim south of the traditional 
frontier. 


On September 30 a Bhutanese patrol 
found that graziers were continuing to 
use pasture lands in Bhutan, and that 
a party of Chinese troops had dug fresh 
trenehes. In view of the persistence of 
these intrusions and the _ increasing 
strength of the intruders the Bhutan 
government no longer felt able to dis- 
miss the incidents as accidental trans- 
gressions of the frontier. 


On behalf of Bhutan, India requested 
China to withdraw her troops and per- 
sonnel and refrain from future viola- 
tions. One wonders if the Chinese are 
preparing a new exercise in brinkman- 
ship to test Indian reactions, or if they 
have ambitions 4 la Tibet for the Tibet- 
an-speaking Bhutanese? 
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BLACKPOOL ILLUMINATIONS 1966 


US PACIFISTS 


IN COURTS 


Suzanne Williams, a 17-year-old student 
from Amherst, Massachusetts, was re- 
leased from the New London State Jail 
at Montvill, Connecticut on Tuesday, 
September 27, after spending 67 days in 
the jail on two contempt-of-court con- 
victions. Judge Luke Stapleton, who gave 
Miss Williams’ second contempt sentence 
of 60 days on August 19, after she had 
already served a previous 30-day sen- 
tence, accepted that the original charges 
against her should be dropped and that 
she be released. 

Arnold Kilau, a Hartford attorney asso- 
ciated with the Connecticut Civil Liber- 
ties Union, represented Miss Williams in 
a_ specially called court session after 
obtaining from her a statement indicat- 
ing that she “believes in justice and 
has no contempt for justice as a princi- 
ple, and did not intend her action in 
court to show contempt for justice.” 
Judge Stapleton did not require Miss 
Williams to be in court for the proceed- 
ings. 

Suzanne Williams was arrested on July 
21, along with nine other pacifists, dur- 
ing a New England Committee for Non- 
violent Action demonstration at Electric 
Boat while the Polaris submarine Will 
Rogers was being launched. A couple 
of hundred peace workers vigilled during 
the ceremonies; the ten arrested at- 
tempted to enter the plant to talk with 
the speakers, who included Mrs Hubert 
Humphrey. Upon being taken to court 
for arraignment, Miss Williams refused 
to stand when called before Judge Kin- 
month, because she did not want to show 
obeisance for a system she feels is un- 
just. When dragged into court again on 
August 19, she again refused to stand for 
Judge Stapleton, although she carried on 
a long dialogue with him from the 
floor where she was deposited. 


Draft refusals 


David Benson, 18, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts was sentenced to prison on 
October 6 for destroying two draft cards. 
Judge Anthony Julian announced in 
Boston that he wanted more information 
before imposing a final sentence; he 
sentenced David to a tentative five years 
in federal prison to be reviewed after 
three months. 

Before the sentence was handed down, 
Benson spoke at length about his per- 
sonal history, his relationship to New 
England CNVA, and the way in which he 
arrived at his decision to non-co-operate 
with the Selective Service System. Much 
of what David said was in response to 
questions from the judge which implied 
that David was being used by adult 
leaders of the peace movement. David 
made it clear that his actions were mat- 
ters of conscience and personal commit- 
ment. 

When the sentence was read, federal 
officials took David into custody. He 
smiled and waved to friends in the 
courtroom as ‘he was led out of the door. 
Also, on October 8, Victor Oliver Tammi 


of Boston, Massachusetts was sentenced 
to five years in federal prison for refus- 
ing induction. Tammi, who apparently 
was not involved in the organised peace 
movement, is reported to have said “I'd 
pained be dead than serve in the armed 
orces.” 


CNVA secretary 


John Phillips, secretary of the Boston 
Committee for Non-violent Action, was 
sentenced on September 19 to three years 
in federal prison for refusal to take an 
army physical and refusal to be inducted 
into the armed forces. When Federal 
marshals tried to take him into cus- 
tody, Phillips announced to the Judge 
at the Federal District Court in Boston, 
“Your Honour, I can not co-operate 
with my own imprisonment. Forgive me 
for this.” Then he sat down in a chair. 
The Judge ordered the courtroom and 
corridors cleared of spectators and then 
had John removed in a_ wheelchair. 
Phillips was taken immediately to the 
federal prison in Petersburg, Virginia. 
- from David Reed. 


‘Phoney peace 
proposals’ 


In a letter dated October 6 to an old 
friend and Harvard classmate, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who is now US Ambassador 
in Saigon, Dr Corliss Lamont, author 
and humanist philosopher, charged that 
Mr Lodge himself must bear “ prime re- 
sponsibility” for the indiscriminate 
napalm and saturation bombing of “ in- 
nocent women, children and peasants in 
South Vietnamese villages; for the de- 
foliation of the countryside by noxious 
chemicals dropped from the air, and 
for the cruel and massive bombing of 
North Vietnam.” 

After reminding the Ambassador that 
America’s Founding Fathers had in mind 
in writing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence “a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind,” Dr Lamont continued: 
“You, Cabot Lodge, like President John- 
son, Secretary Rusk and Secretary Mc- 
Namara, would like to erase the Geneva 
Accords of 1954 from the memory of 


He added: “ The reason why all of John- 
son’s peace proposals are dishonest and 
phoney. ‘is precisely that instead of being 
directed to the main contestant in the 
South Vietnamese civil war - the National 
Liberation Front and its military arm, 
the Viet Cong - they are directed to 
the government of North Vietnam and 
throughout make the false assumption 
that it is an_aggressor state. “It is 
obvious that Hanoi will never approve 
or attend a peace conference that at 
the start assigns to Ho Chi Minh’s re- 
gime a criminal status.” 

Until the National Liberation Front is 
recognised in Dr Lamont’s view, attempts 
Ua negotiate a settlement will get no- 
where. 
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Keith Johnstone, “a ringmaster of consider- 
able dramatic ingenuity,” directs two of his 
actors during his evening of improvised theatre 


at the Notting Hill Festival. 


CHRIS GILMORE 


INTERESTING 


EXERCISES 


How do you judge crazy-paving, no 
matter where the garden path seems 
to be leading you? 
I was invited to an evening of im- 
provisations, presented by the London 
Free School, which is “an association 
of people who recognise the disparity 
between the educational needs of a com- 
munity and the existing facilities that 
are supposed to meet them. It aims to 
cut across all the so-called social divi- 
sions and barriers and to provide a 
means of disseminating knowledge in an 
experimental way based on direct ex- 
erience, which the conventional, highly 
ureaucratic establishments either can- 
not or will not do.” 
Since improvisations are, in fact, illegal, 
and since they were conducted by Keith 
Johnstone whose past behaviour has in- 
dicated that he wishes to ban the Lord 
Chamberlain, the evening should have 
bristled with illicit delights. That it 
didn’t is more the fault of our absurd 
rules of censorship than Mr Johnstone. 
However, enough invention flickered to 
keep most of us there till the end. 
As we entered the hall, a group of 
actors on the school stage were seen 
blowing up multi-coloured phallic bal- 
loons. Throughout the evening these be- 
came in turn, shoes, walking-stick, hats, 
cudgels, a violinist’s bow, guns: every- 
thing almost, except balloons. Several, 
at moments of violence, burst, and one’s 
main thread of suspense was in waiting 
for the next big bang. I suspect the con- 
temporary comment is mine. And we 
were not disappointed. By the time we 
were asked to leave, most of the bal- 
loons had been destroyed. 
But what was created? 


Certainly Caught In The Act was enter- 
tainment, though not of a consistently 
high order. But experiments, unlike 
masterpieces, have more than a certain 
right to fail. For all that, there were 
at least five items which, if polished and 
preserved, would outshine many a scene 
in any glossy West End comedy. 


For instance, Mr Johnstone asked one 
actor to remove another from the stage 
while pretending that they were both 
strangers. As in most of these exercises, 
the actors often tried to take the easiest 
way out of each problem set them. It 
was as Mr Johnstone drove them into 
the core of the problem and stretched 
their imagination beyond the obvious, 
that unexpected results occurred. In this 
particular case, the first actor explored 
his pockets and critically examined his 
money. Coin by silver coin was cast 
away, much to the bewilderment of the 
other actor. When eventually questioned, 
the former explained that they, the 
coins, were old ones. Laughter. At last 
he threw away his full wallet. The second 
stranger, after fighting his curiosity and 
greed, crept away, picked up the wallet 
and fled. The remaining actor yelled 
after him, ‘Stop, thief!’ Simple, clear 
aan clever. Applause, generous and justi- 
ed. 


Later, the one actress, Gloria Parkinson, 
sat on the stage alone. “ Pick her up,” 
commanded Mr Johnstone. The actor in 
question did just that: picked her up in 
his arms and walked off with her. I 
didn’t laugh, neither did Mr Johnstone. 
Indeed, he asked for the exercise again. 
This time the two characters were told 
to confess their love, each for the other. 
Thus started the longest item of the 
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evening. It held, and was the nearest 
we got to being moved, no matter how 
much we laughed. 

They were both bashful misfits. He had 
run away from home with the kettle 
because mother used to boil tar instead 
of tea and pour it over his naked back. 
This was not so painful. What really 
hurt, he told us, was when the tar was 
removed, strip by sticky strip. We could 
see how it was difficult for each to ex- 
press love because of the poor example 
already set by their relative parents. 
When she eventually surrendered that 
she, too, loved him, there was a pause. 
Then she said, “I’m sorry.” “ And so 
am I,” he replied, ‘because my mum 
loved me and my back is a mass of 
scars to prove it.” Slowly, they continued 
to edge into each other’s affection till a 
tentative mutual trust was established. 
Then, together, they went off to make 
TV’s most popular brand of tea, the 
kettle now more touching than any 
engagement ring, and chatted about how 
they’ll love their kids. Beautiful. 


These and about three other scenes 
made the evening worthwhile. But is 
this enough? Even though we were 
warned that it was a ‘hit or miss” 
affair, is five out of about 25 an adequate 
score even for a worse than average 
session? For paying customers, I think 
not. 

As if to confirm this, Mr Johnstone, be- 
fore we left the hall, apologised for the 
last half dozen sketches which had failed 
to take off. But it was evident from the 
best of what we had seen that these 
methods of dramatic doodling can pro- 
duce graphic results. Then why not, Mr 
Johnstone, end your entertainment with, 


ROBERT BLY 


JOHNSON’S CABINET WATCHED BY ANTS 


I 


It is a clearing deep in a forest. Overhanging boughs 
Make a low place. Here, the citizens we know during the day, 
The ministers, the department heads, 
Appear differently: the stockholders of large steel companies 

In small wooden shoes: here are the generals dressed as gamboling lambs. 


II 


Tonight they burn the rice supplies; tomorrow 
They lecture on Thoreau; tonight they move around the trees, 
Tomorrow they pick the twigs from their clothes; 
Tonight they throw the fire-bombs, tomorrow 

They read The Declaration of Independence; tomorrow they are in church. 


Ill 


Ants are gathered around an old tree. 

In a choir they sing, in harsh and gravelly voices, 
Old Etruscan songs on tyranny. 

Toads nearby clap their small hands, and join 
The fiery songs, their five long toes trembling in the soaked earth. 


This poem was among those featured during the recent ‘poetry réead-in campaign 
in the States, reported in “ Peace News,” September 16. 


# 
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say, six sketches that once started as 
improvisations and reproduce them in a 
more polished form as prize exhibits? 
This would give us a sense of direction 
plus a satisfied feeling of arrival. We 
would then be certain that the crazy- 
paving is but stepping-stones to some- 
thing worth discovering. The skill of the 
performing artist, after all, is in the 
reproduction of his original inspiration. 
This is what makes him a professional. 
At the Royal Court recently, the public 
were invited to attend rehearsals for 
a new play. There was no charge. The 
difference between rehearsals and impro- 
visations seems the greater when you 
have to pay yet not get your money’s 
worth. 

However, for those of you who enjoy 
watching a group of flexible actors 
searching for a form in which to ex- 
press themselves, directed by a ring 
master of considerable dramatic ingen- 
uity, may I suggest you visit the Jean- 
etta Cochrane Theatre, Holborn, any 
Wednesday at 12.45 pm. The programme 
is in one part, lasting one hour only. 
This time limit, I am happy to suggest, 
should immediately cut in half my 
present critical comments. And magic 
might happen. 


5 * x 


Do you remember the Challoner éase? 
Do you remember the Great Train Rob- 
bery or the Dr Bodkin Adams’ murder 
case? Then over now to another corpse, 
but this time a much more lively one. 
In a society which punishes the robber 
of money more severely than the mur- 
derer, farce must flourish. If only we 
could persuade the public to pay more 
attention to the amount we spend on 
implements of mass murder and how this 
hurts our purse, let alone the un-mone- 
tary moral aspects, then the squeeze 
might get squashed in time to deflate 
a few foreign bellies bloated with star- 
vation. 

Now, the biggest, baddest robber in this 
whole amateur pantomime is the Govern- 
ment. Anarchistic outcasts, like Joe 
Orton, can help us laugh it off the stage. 
Blistering wit, blasphemy and his blow- 
lamp exposure of the “Blue Lamp Bob- 
by,” these are some of the hilarious 
virtues of his new play, Loot. (His first 
play, Entertaining Mr Sloane, won the 
London Critics ‘“‘ Variety” Award as the 
best play of 1964). 

At the Jeannetta Cochrane Theatre, 
Holborn, you will see a detective, posing 
as a man from the Waterboard, trying to 
trace the £20,000 stolen from a nearby 
bank. Instead, he finds a multiple mur- 
deress. She is a nurse who has killed 
all her seven husbands in less than a 
decade and is still greedy for more 
(money). She is now trying to marry 
the widower of her latest victim, one 
Mary McLeary, but is sorely torn when 
she discovers that his son and best 
friend, an undertaker’s assistant, are the 
proud possessors of the stolen loot. 

The ins and outs of the evening, slickly 
conducted by Charles Marowitz, are most 
inventive, though don’t be squeamish 
enough to take all of it seriously. There 
are loopholes in its logic but so there 
seem to be in, say, the Warren Report, 
and Loot, at least, is very funny. For 
my money, a Wilde Oscar-winning play 
with one stunning star performance by 
Michael Bates as the comic but corrupt 
copper. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s, Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 


HOMEOPATHY. A series of 
Marylebone Literary Institute, 
6.30 pm. 


lectures at St 
Thursdays at 


Personal 


DESPERATE NEED. Refugee clothing, all kinds. 
A parcel? Larger quantities we supply cover 
and simple instructions. War on Want, 9 
Madeley Road, London W5. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc, 15s per 3-hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N11. 


PIANIST (male) advanced standard (pacifist) 
seeks partnership or friendship with instru- 
mentalist or vocalist with a view to engage- 
ments. Own music studio. Box 461. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free contain- 
ers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Laboratories 
oe (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 


Publications 

ALL THE LATEST pamphlets, booklets, leaflets 
etc from many organisations arrive simultane- 
ously in Peace Packets, 20s _a year from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Nil at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 205 Euston 
Road, NW1. 


Accommodation wanted 
WILL ANYONE OFFER ACCOMMODATION 
North London to peace working couple in 
International Gypsy Movement return rent/ 
part-time work? Knockholt (Kent) 2316. 


For sale 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards 1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 
3s 6d. Brochure available. War on Want, 
London W5. 


Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS for packing Peace News and 
Christmas cards, especially Wednesday even- 
ing (to 9 pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N1 (TER 4473). 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 


i 


14 October, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON W111. 8 pm. London Free School, 
Powis Gardens. Psychedelic Pop: Pink Floyd. 
Simultaneous slides and movies. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Horsman Street. CND AGM: forum 
with three speakers. 


LONDON EC1. 7.30 pm. Finsbury Town Hall. 
Youth Rally for Action: ‘' 100,000 dead in 
Vietnam."’ Speakers: Anne Kerr MP and Olive 
Gibbs, Youth for Peace in Vietnam, 


15 October, Saturday 

EALING. 3 pm. Public meeting on the green. 
Speakers from Committee of 100, Christian 
CND, PPU, local YCND, local anarchists etc. 


LONDON E11. 8 pm. Poplar Civic Hall (nearest 


tube: Mile End). Peace in Vietnam dance 
(leading beat groups), Youth for Peace in 
Vietnam. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


rf | renounce war and I will never 
support or sanctlon another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 

8 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


Name 


Address 


LONDON NWI. 10 am to 5 pm, Friends House, 
Euston Road. Conference on factory farming. 
Speakers: Tristram Beresford (farmer, writer, 
lecturer): ‘‘ Factory farming - a farmer's posi- 
tion.’’ Prof. W. H. Thorpe (Prof. in Animal 
Behaviour, Cambridge University): ‘* Animal 
behaviour and man's responsibility to animals.’’ 
Dr David Cooper: ‘‘ Factory farming - its 
impact on man himself.’’ Dr E. S. Schumacher 
(Economic Adviser to National Coal Board): 
‘““ The World Food Problem.’’ 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON NWI. 11 pm. Round House, Chalk 
Farm. Fantastic all night drag ball and mixed 
media show for launching of International 
Times. Tickets 5s in advance, 10s at door, 
ay from Indica Books, 102 Southampton Row, 
Cl. 


16 October, Sunday 


LONDON. 10 am _ assemble Victoria Park, 
Bethnal Green for Youth March for Peace in 
Vietnam, via Shoreditch, Bishopsgate, Fleet 
Street, Trafalgar Square, Embankment (lunch), 
Parliament Square, Smith Square, Chelsea 
Bridge. Rally 3 pm Battersea Park: youth 
speakers and folk music. Youth for Peace in 
Vietnam. 


17 October, Monday 


GLOUCESTER. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Greyfriars. AGM of Gloucester CND - 
all supporters welcome. 


18 October, Tuesday 


LONDON Wt1. 8 pm. London Free School, 
Powis Gardens. Steel band carnival night in 
aid of Defence. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Second in series of six talks on the History 
of Modern Greece: Jack Lindsay on the end 
of the Turkish occupation and _ Liberation 
(1821) to Venizelos and rise and fall of the 
Republic (1936). Committee of 100 and League 
for Democracy in Greece. 


19 October, Wednesday 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 430 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Horsman Street. Peace and Aid for 
Vietnam Public meeting to discuss fund- 
raising and publicity projects. Contact Sec: 
Janet Upward, 29 Osborne Road, Penn, 


20 October, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Margaret Delue's holiday pictures. 
PPU. 


LONDON W111. 8.45 pm. London Free School, 
Powis Gardens, New movies by London Film 
Makers Co-op. 


21 October, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. 20 Glenwood Road, Henleaze. 
Kathleen Keleny on ‘‘ My recent visit to 
Hungary,'’ with film. Exhibition of Endsleigh 
Christmas cards, PPU. 


ORPINGTON. 8 pm. Small Civic Hall (near 
station). James Cameron's Vietnam film and 
Any Questions: James Cameron, Tom Baistow, 


Alistair Macdonald MP, John Mendelson MP, 
Rev Francis Noble. Peace in Vietnam Com- 
mittee. 


HOUSMANS URGENTLY 
NEED A NEW 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Whilst a knowledge of movement litera- 
ture is important we especially need 
someone with practical experience of the 
book and stationery trade, and sales 
ability. Shop hours 9.30 to 6 (most Sats 
off). 4 weeks holiday after two years. 


Please write with details to 


General Manager, Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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This is BARGAIN YEAR for Peace News 


Christmas Cards 


the largest selection that makes the biggest discount contribution to your organisa- 
tion, and provides personal cards of distinction and character at attractive prices. 
Choose from 150 designs. 


Latest selection . 24 asstd 3d - 10d cards for 10s 6d 
Bargain assortments poles ey designs from 8 different selections for 25s 
value 38s 


and Peace Diaries, Book Gifts, Stationery, Calendars, Children’s Gifts, ete, etc. 


HOUSMANS . 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD . KINGS CROSS . LONDON N1 
personal visitors welcomed 9.30 am - 6 pm Monday - Saturday. Wednesday to 9 pm. 


FUND RAISING HEAD-ACHE? 


South African Spirituals on long playing record 


A group of twelve Invocation, Praise, Patriotic, Work, Dance, Mourning, 
Drinking, Love and Cradle African indigenous songs.set to western 
conventional harmony for voice, piano, guitar, bass, drums and trumpet. 
Master record available on lease to accredited organisational groups 
working for social justice in South Africa. 


Write to: Rev Mshe Sephula, 56 Queens Crescent, London NW5. 


BOOK THIS DATE NOW 


It's a small world 
an international concert of music and dancing 


Friday 4 November: 7.30 pm 
Camden Town Hall, Euston Road, London, NW1 


Proceeds for Peace News * TICKETS 5s, 7s 6d and 10s from 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N1 TER 4473 


PROSPERITY 


Build your future 


wisely—safely 


LET YOUR 1 % INCOME TAX PAID 
MONEY EARN 4 BY THE SOCIETY 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 
200 Finchley Road 


London NW3 
Telephone SWIss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 


Tribune 


is always fighting 
for Socialist policies to end 


nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom. 
every Friday from all 
newsagent Is 
or take advantage of this 
special offer 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
I ENCLOSE 6s (U8 $1) 


222 Strand, London W.C.2. 
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NAKED 
IN 
PRISON 


Paul Pawlowski, arrested after the 
Coulport demonstration on September 
24 and 25, was sentenced to three months 
imprisonment at Dunbarton magistrates 
court on October 6 on charges of causing 
a breach of the peace and of assaulting 
a police officer. He had earlier been sen- 
tenced to 30 days imprisonment for con- 
tempt of court. 


Peter Cadogan writes: On the Tuesday 
after the Coulport demonstration I went 
to Barlinnie Prison in Glasgow to see 
Paul Pawlowski. A rather embarrassed 
police officer explained that this was 
not possible since Paul was not wearing 
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any clothes and so could not be brought 
over to the visiting room! He asked 
me to come back the following morning. 
This I did. 

After talking to the prison doctor, Dr 
Smith, I was taken to a room in the 
prison hospital and there saw Paul. It 
appears that as on previous occasions 
he had refused to put on the prison 
uniform. He was then put in a cell and, 
without any clothes, went on hunger 
strike. He was given blankets and spent 
quite a good night. 

The next day he was taken to the 
prison hospital and because he felt 
that he was now being treated with some 
humanity put on the ordinary pyjamas 
he was offered. He was so dressed when 
I saw him. We talked over the situation. 
He is in prison for 30 days for contempt 
of court. (He lay down in court in 
Dumbarton and declared his unwilling- 
ness to accept its authority.) 

He asked me to tell people that he is 
well and not in need of anything. 


War Crimes Tribunal 


David McLellan writes: On Wednesday, 
September 28, the Vietnam Solidarity 
Campaign organised a march of about 
300 from Victoria Embankment to Smith 
Square to protest against the Labour 
government’s support for America’s 
policy in Vietnam. Afterwards, the Ber- 
trand Russell Peace Foundation held a 
meeting at Central Hall, Westminster, to 
explain the War Crimes Tribunal they 
are sponsoring. 


One of the speakers, Tariq Ali, said 
there was in Britain a general lack of 
support for the Tribunal. He said that 
eminent people from all over the world 
would speak against Johnson at the 
Tribunal and that it would welcome 
Rusk, McNamara, and anybody the US 
government cared to send to speak on 
its behalf. He also stressed that it was 
totally immoral for the peace movement 
to be non-aligned on the issue of Viet- 
nam. 


Seture Tsurushima (Japan Labour Party) 
said strikes were being organised in 
Japan against the war in Vietnam and 
they were trying to organise a nation- 
wide strike beginning October 21, which 
needed the British workers’ support. 
Ralph Schoenman said: “The force of 
international law must be brought im- 
mediately to bear on the United States 
government by the War Crimes Tribunal. 
The day has come when the US must 
be charged as defeated Germany was 
charged.” 

Faris Glubb (Omani Rights secretary) 
said that the Tribunal could not regard 
fighting by the National Liberation 
Front as a crime because, in his mind, 
they were fighting a justifiable battle. 
He further emphasised in reply to a 


‘questioner that Viet Cong violence was 


to be supported wholeheartedly. Tariq 
Ali added: “If the Vietnamese asked for 
an international brigade they would get 
one - and I would be the first member! ” 


The Lakenheath game 


Bob Overy reports: A few days before 
last Sunday’s attempt to distribute anti- 
Vietnam war leaflets and talk with 
servicemen at RAF Lakenheath (mis- 
momer for the base of the 48th Tactical 
Wing, United States Air Force) in 
Suffolk, the organisers received the fol- 
lowing communication from a chief in- 
spector of the West Suffolk constabu- 
lary: “It will not be possible for your 
members to demonstrate on any land 
which is occupied by the Ministry of 
Defence . . . (nor) for your members 
to deliver leaflets in the housing area 
off Lord’s Walk.” 

Lord’s Walk is a public road which cuts 
through the marriage quarters of the 
American base, from which there is more 
or less open access to the houses on 
either side. Supporters of East Anglia 
COND, Committee of 100 and YCND had 
intended, as a briefing document said, 
to enter the housing area and make a 
“friendly, though determined ” effort to 
talk to GIs and their families about the 
war in Vietnam. It had also been strong- 
ly emphasised that people who “hate 
American airmen” or “would sooner 
promote a military solution for the prob. 
lem in Vietnam” should not attend. 
We started out as a march of about 80 
people from the market place at the 
Suffolk town’ of Brandon. Some thought- 
ful soul, whether to express his disagree- 
ment with us or to emphasise the con- 
ditioning we were up against, encour- 
aged us from the square with a rousing 
march tune which cost him sixpence in 
a cafe juke box; the record, Green 
Berets, is a recruiting song for the crack 
American commando unit in Vietnam; 
it reached number one in the American 
hit parade a few months ago. 

We soon reached a caravan site just 
outside Brandon which houses Ameri- 
can servicemen and their families but 
is not Defence Ministry property: Demon- 
strators spread out all over the site but 
could find no servicemen. We walked 
from caravan to caravan; the families 
were certainly inside but they wouldn't 
open their doors to talk or take leaflets; 
all the curtains were pulled. So we 


stuck leaflets under doors and pinned 
them on washing-lines; and then two 
GIs_ were discovered on the far side 
washing their car. They posed happily 
for photographs as leaflets were handed 
to’ them, but were so completely im- 


mersed in about twenty demonstrators 
with banners and cameramen that no 
dialogue took place. Later one woman 
opened her door to me and said nastily 
as she refused a leaflet: “We got the 
message.” Another refused to talk: 
“Why don’t you go away and leave us 
alone?” 


We were then taken by coach to the 
Lakenheath base and marched lin ragged 
file past the scores of planes and missiles 
on display within the military establish- 
ment, before coming to the married 
quarters. We walked down the public 
road, Lord’s Walk, accompanied by civil 
and military police who were individ- 
ually blocking gaps in the hedge and road 
entrances to the houses on either side. 
There were quite a few faces peering 
from behind windows, but none came 
out to talk with us. Some way down the 
road the head of the march moved left 
and tried to advance towards the nearest 
houses. Immediately police came rush- 
ing up to block our path; and demon- 
strators were picked up and pushed back 
to the roadway. 


This sort of thing happened for most of 
the afternoon. One demonstrator des- 
cribed it to me afterwards as “a jolly 
game, rather like one I played at school 
called ‘sheep and foxes’ in which one 
team lined itself against two sides of 
the playground and the object of the 
other was to rush from one end of the 
ground to the other without being 
touched.” Needless to say, the foxes 
won; but two sheep were cunning 
enough to slip round the cordon and 
distribute fifty leaflets through doors, 
and one or two others were fleet enough 
to get leaflets into letterboxes. The game 
was shown on television that evening. 


If the demonstration was enjoyable it 
was also partially successful in that a 
great many American servicemen were 
made to think about Vietnam. They shut 
themselves in their caravans and stayed 
in their housing estate for a reason. 
It seems obvious to me that when police 
are brought out to stop you talking to 
people and they don’t want to talk to 
you anyway, then you are on to some 
thing. The pity is that there isn’t a 
group of people in East Anglia prepared 
to go back week after week to Laken- 
heath until the police get tired and the 
servicemen and their families listen. 


Sends letter to Peace 


Church gir! 
jumps bail 


Bob Overy writes: The nine people ar- 
rested on Sunday, October 2, when 
Harold Wilson was interrupted in a 
Brighton church, had all been released 
from custody by last Thursday. Ben 
Birnberg, acting as solicitor on their be- 
half, applied to a Judge in Chambers 
for their release on bail and this was 
granted to the five men on October 5 
and the four women on October 6. They 
had originally been remanded in custody 
by the Brighton magistrates for a week. 
Obviously enough, thev have each had to 
decide how they can best dramatise for 
the court-room, for the press and the 
public their reasons for standing up in 
a place of worship and making speech- 
es, for shouting remarks at Harold Wil- 
son while he read from the Bible. To 
my knowledge, when they appeared in 
court in Brighton last Monday and were 
remanded on bail for a further three 
weeks, six already had decided not to 
seek legal representation but to defend 
themselves when the case eventually is 
considered by the court, and two had 
decided to engage a solicitor. 

The ninth person, Faith Barron, failed 
to appear in court at Brighton for 
further remand and a warrant has been 
issued for her arrest. Peace News re- 
ceived the following letter on Monday 
morning from Faith Barron, which we 
released to the rest of the press: 


“To the editor of Peace News: an open 
letter to all supporters of the peace 
action groups and all readers: 

“T break my bail today because I dare 
not waste time dallying with official and 
legal quibbles in these hours when such 
terrible murder and warfare is going 
on in Vietnam. 


“When I spoke in Brighton church on 
Sunday, October 2, it was because my 
conscience would not let me be silent 
any longer. Neither my words nor my 
actions were riotous and blasphemous - 
although I may say that the actions of 
the respectable churchgoers who at- 
tacked me certainly were. 

“YT said, ‘Brothers, let us pray for 
peace!’ And I have not finished saying 
it. I dare not finish saying this. Time is 
running out and the war is getting 
worse. Any time I cannot spend working 
for peace because I am locked in jail 
is wasted. 

“The struggle for peace must go on. I 
will not stop asking or working for it 
wherever I may be. Yours for Peace, 
Faith Barron.” 

Faith's letter was hand-written and un- 
dated. She also enclosed a letter to the 
magistrates at Brighton which we for- 
warded. 

It must have been quite a shock to a 
number of people when the news that 
Faith had jumped bail came out. It was 
a shock to me because I happen to live 
in the house in Finsbury Park where 
she was staying. Last Monday, all day, 
the press and supporters of the peace 
movement were phoning and visiting the 
Peace News office, Corbyn Street where 
Faith was staying, and the Committee 
of 100 offices. The special branch called 


News . 


at Corbyn Street later in the day. All, 
or most of them, asked one question: 
“Where is she?” 
Fortunately, I don’t know, though [ 
don’t suppose I’d say if I did. The im- 
portant question is whether she was 
right to break bail and to embarrass 
her solicitor and the National Council 
for Civil Liberties, who had worked 
very hard to get all nine out of prison 
on the grounds that it is unreasonable 
and punitive to remand demonstrators 
on a minor charge in custody before 
trial. Tony Smythe, secretary of the 
NCCL, in a statement to Peace News, 
pointed out that 18,000 people were re- 
fused bail last year and remanded in 
custody who subsequently were not given 
a prison sentence. He didn’t think that 
this case of jumping bail would prevent 
reform, but it would give the other side 
ammunition. 

I’m biased. I like Faith and I believe 
that her letter to the magistrates, like 
her letter to Peace News, will make clear 
that she didn’t take her decision lightly. 
Reassuring noises from people who 
ought to know suggest that the church 
protestors are not going to get prison 
sentences; but it is obvious from Faith's 
letter that she had been persuaded by 
her prison and court experiences so far 
that she was going to be jailed. More 
over, she has succeeded by her letter, 
which was published in full in two 
national papers and referred to in 
others, in making clear why she spoke in 
church. 


She hasn’t broken a promise to appear 
in court; she has simply forfeited the 
sum of money which was thought to 
guarantee her appearance. If they catch 
her, she will have to pay up. 


Welfare appeal 
for 
Brighton nine 


An appeal has been issued on behalf of 
the nine who were arrested after the 
Brighton church service. Contributions 
will be used “only to pay necessary 
legal and welfare expenses.” 

The appeal states: ‘“ These people are 
not anti-religious hooligans ... They had 
no wish to offend the genuine worship- 
pers in the church, amd they regret any 
distress they may have caused them... 
They are united by a determination to 
resist policies they feel to be profoundly 
immoral. They are, of course, prepared 
to take the consequences of their ac- 
tions. They and their families have suf- 
fered considerable hardship and expense 
already, and are likely to suffer a lot 
more...” 

Money should be sent to Felicity Crump, 
East Cottage, Glynleigh, Pevensey, Sus- 
sex, who will acknowledge all contribu- 
tions. Copies of the full appeal can be 
obtained from her. 


When is a meeting? 


Peter Drinkwater writes: If two national 
organisations co-operate to ‘arrange a 
meeting - albeit on a Sunday morning - 
and invite two well-known speakers to 
address it on a topic of common rele- 
vance and importance, why do only 
eleven people bother to turn up? 

The organisations, YCND and MCF; the 
meeting, last Sunday at the NUFTO 
Hall in London; the speakers Dr Mal- 
colm Caldwell and Lord (call me Fen- 
ner) Brockway; and the subject, ‘‘ Im- 
Pperialism and the Bomb.” 

The most distressing feature about this 
widely-publicised non-meeting was the 
fact that it could have provided the 
basis and potential for discussion be- 
tween the members of both organisations 
on the inter-relation of policies of im- 
perialism and the possession of nuclear 
weapons. 

The need for starting this discussion is 
long overdue. The Movement for Colonial 
Freedom has for most of its existence 
been concerned with the national libera- 
tion and independence of colonies from 


British rule: and the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, along with most 
peace organisations, has only become 
concerned with the war in Vietnam in 
the last two years. That people should 
still write and complain that CND’s main 
purpose is “to ban the bomb " is a reflec- 
tion of the slow development of thought 
and policy in the movement. 

So, in two informal sessions, we dis- 
cussed, firstly, the nature of American 
involvement in Vietnam, and its various 
effects on south-east Asia, China, and 
the American economy; and, secondly, 
the prospects for the African peoples, 
especially with regard to Rhodesia, Zam. 
bia, and the last three British protecto- 
rates in South Africa. 

Perhaps we made a start. Most of the 
faithful few agreed that the informal 
atmosphere had helped to foster discus- 
sion; but if there is to be a develop- 
ment in this debate it will depend upon 
a greater attendance at similar meetings 
in the future. And that will mean get- 
ting up on Sunday morning! 
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wteie BARGAIN YEAR 
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Peace News 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The largest anywhere selecticn that makes the biggest 
discount contributicns to your orgr-nisation, and 
provides personal cards of distincticn and character 
at economic prices. 

For selling, or for yourself, you can choose from 

150 different designs, as follows. 
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24 original and colourfn] designs, 3d to 10d each (value 11/7) 
for 10/6 post Free, OR trin] pack of 6 assorted for 3/3 


DISCOUNTS: these designs are available in any 
| atest selection, and discounts are offered on bulic orders: 


£2 and up: less 2/6 in the 


selection £6 and up: less 5/- in the 


£12 and up: less 6/8 in the 


OVER £5: post frce 
UNDER £5: please add 1/6 in the £ part cost cf postage 


i 


BARGAIN SECTION 


| Ber eReGpam el Samo! SeQsRel eM Boel ;Smceuch containing 10 attractive and 
colourful cards with envelopes 


sample of 10 bargain pack 
GOODWILL SET No 1 3/10 (value 5/1) 60 for 
GOODWILL SET No 1 1/11 (value 2/6) 60 for 
ARTISTIC SET 5/- (value 6/10) 60 for 
FAMOUS SCENES SET 5/9 (value 7/9) 60 for 
CHRISTMAS STORY SET 4/9 (value 6/5) 60 for 
NATIVITY SET 2/3 (value 3/-) 60 for 


PRSTIVE SET 3/3 (walue 4/5) 60 for 
GIFT ENCLOSURECARDS 1/6 (value 2/1) 60 for 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: one of each of atove 8 sets (80 cards) fcr 25s post free 
BUMPER PARCELS - the biggest value of all 
BUM'ER PARCEL No 1 = a colourful popular range 

120 (3d to 10d each, value 56s) for 15/6 


BUMPER PARCEL No 2 - a peace and international greetings selection 
120 (3d to 10d each, value 65s) for 15/6 


BUMPSR PARCEL No 3 ~ attractive nativity and festive sualler cards 
120 ($d each, value 30s) for 10/6 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: one of each Bumper Parcel (360 cards) for 45s post tree 


terms for BARGAIN SECTION: 


£10 orders: less an extra 10%, and post free 
£5 orders: post free 
UNDER £5: please add 1/6 in the £ pert cost of postege 
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plcase turn over: 


our illustrated 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


which will soon be available, offers a wide variety 
of seasonal and general gifts: books for all ages, 
the International Peace Diary, calendars and desk 
diaries, stationery gifts and gift dressings. 


A copy will be enclosed with your Peace News. 
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Peace News and Housmans week by week service 


COMPLETE AND RETURN THIS FORM TODAY 


. 
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NAME 
BILOCK 
ADDRESS CAPITALS 
PLEASE 


Please supply: 


.e. LATEST DESIGNS, 24 for 10/6 post free 
TRIAL PACK of above, 6 for 3/3 post free 


BARGAIN ASSORTMENT, introductory offer 80 for 25s post free 
(order separate packets below) 


. BUMP@R PARCELS, introductory offer 360 for 45s post free 
(order separate parcels below) 


ILLUSTRA“ED CHRISTMAS LISTS (cards books gifts) FREE 
(to circulate among your members and friends) 


. PEACE DIARY 1967 - one week to two pages 5/- (post 6d) 
PEACS DIARY 1967 - one day to a page 8/6 (post 8d) 


PAYMENT ENCLOSZD 
to HOUSMANS BOCKSHOP (Peace News Ltd) 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
(personal callers welcome 9.30 to 6 Mondays to S&turdays, Wednesdays to 9 pm) 
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